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ALEC DRUMMOND. 



CHAPTER I. 

" The strangest regiment in her Majesty's service, this of 
the soldiers of literature : — would your lordship much like to 
march through Coventry with them P " 

Cablyle, Latter-Day Pamphlets. 

'*Have you written that paragraph on the 
Muckleton Railway, Eraser P " 

" I have, sir." 

"And the leading article on the Universal 
Cash-and-Capital Company P " 

" Yes, sir." 

"Well then, Fraser, send the latter at once 
to the printer's. I suppose you have not for- 
gotten to dwell upon the fact that the dividend 
of the Universal is certain to be no less than 
sixteen and a half per cent. Please put in 
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the fraction of the figure, if it's not done already; 
for the thing must look accurate and careftilly 
calculated." 

" I have made it sixteen and a half, sir." 

"That's right. Now, please read to me the 
paragraph about the Muckleton concern. It's 
a matter about which I must give you some 
instructions before leaving. Dear, dear! it's 
twenty minutes to five, and I have to be at the 
stroke of the clock with old Jones. Be quick, 
if you can, Fraser." 

"I will, sir. Here is the paragraph I have 
written : — ' We beg to draw the particular atten- 
tion of our readers to one of the most promising 
undertakings of the day, in the just-issued pro- 
spectus of the Muckleton Railway Company. 
Ever since the immortal George Stephenson, the 
benefactor ' " 

"All right. Eraser, about Stephenson; but 
please skip it, for I have only got two minutes 
to spare." 

" I will read the concluding lines, sir. ' There 
is not an investment at this moment which we 
can more safely, and with more entire confidence, 
recommend to our readers than the shares of the 
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Muckleton Eailway Company. We should not 
be at all surprised if they were to return twenty 
per cent. It is undeniable that the result cannot 
fail to surpass anything that has yet been seen in 
the progress of that marvellous enterprise which 
has endowed our country with a gigantic net- 
work of iron roads.' " 

"That'll do very well. Now, listen, Fraser. 
You must not send this paragraph to the 
printer's unless Captain Hobbs, the promoter of 
the Muckleton affair, brings the money for the 
five hundred copies he has ordered; that is, three 
hundred of the Postilion and two hundred of the 
Lantern. And, mind you don't take his cheque, 
but insist upon cash. By-the-bye, I am not sure 
whether, in case the money is not forthcoming, it 
wouldn't be well to put in something against the 
Muckleton concern. At what time are we going 
to press P" 

" About eleven, sir." 

" Well, I say, Fraser, if Captain Hobbs isn't 
here by six, or half-past six at the latest, you 
just write a few words, saying that the new 
Muckleton scheme at first sight looks any- 
thing but hopeful, but that we are going to 
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investigate the details more closely. You under- 
stand?" 

" I understand perfectly, sir P" 

"Q-ood-bye, then, Fraser. And good-bye to 
you, Mr. Drummond. You won*t forget to be 
at my house to-morrow at six. Simple dinner, 
you know; a few old friends, and a few new 
ones. No ceremony of any kind. Good-bye ! " 

With these words Mr. Edward O'Flaggan, pro- 
prietor and editor-in-chief of the Weekly Postilion 
and the London Lantern, quitted the room, leaving 
behind his sub-editor, Mr. James Fraser, a native 
of Scotland, about forty-five years of age, and 
tall and thin of person, and myself, filling the 
place of assistant sub-editor. 

I had not been at the post I was occupying 
for more than three days, and this was the first 
time I had the honour of meeting Mr. Edward 
O'Flaggan at the office, and of hearing him 
converse with Mr. Fraser. Tlie words Mr. 
O'Flaggan uttered fell very unpleasantly on 
my ear, the more so as I had held, up to the 
time, a very exalted notion of the character of 
my employer, who in several private interviews 
had given me the idea of being, not only a 
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man of high honour, but a pure philanthropist. 
I was brooding over the subject, when the 
current of my thoughts was interrupted by 
Mr. Fraser. 

"I say," he exclaimed, ''when did the 
governor ask you to dine with him P " 

*' He wrote me a note of invitation the day 
before yesterday," I replied. 

'' Ah ! " ejaculated my colleague, and then 
continued: — "If I am not too indiscreet, may I 
ask how long you have known Mr. OTlaggan ? " 

The question certainly did appear to me rather 
familiar ; at the same time, there was clearly no 
harm in answering it, and, to keep on good 
terms with my colleague, I not only disclosed 
to him what he wanted to know, but gave him 
in addition a short outline of my past history. 
I told Mr. Fraser, in the first instance, what 
in all probability he had learned already from 
my accent, that I was born in Scotland, though 
of English parents; furthermore, that I had 
been educated at Edinburgh, preparing to follow 
the vocation of my father, that of architect; 
that the sudden death of the latter had inter- 
rupted my studies ; that I had lived for a 
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short time with my mother, who was possessed 
of a small house and a few acres of land, 
near Jedburgh; and that, in order not to be 
longer a burthen upon her, 1 had come to 
London to push my fortune. I refrained from 
telling my colleague, for fear of banter, that I 
had brought with me to London a manuscript 
volume of poems, inspired partly by. Burns, and 
partly, and much more, by Annie, CoUins, a 
native of Jedburgh, and frequent visitor at my 
mother's cottage; and that I had calculated 
upon achieving Kterary fame through the pub- 
lication of this volume in the metropolis of 
Great Britain, but had failed so far that the 
publishers to whom I had submitted my verses 
declined even to examine them. The only point 
in connection with my literary doings which I 
mentioned to Mr. Fraser was that I had brought 
with me several letters of introduction to Lon- 
don booksellers, one of whom had sent me to 
Mr. O'Flaggan, who, after some discussion, had 
engaged my services at the fixed salary of a 
guinea a week. 

On mentioning the latter fact, my colleague 
sprang to his feet in a very excited manner. 
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"You don't mean to. say," he cried, "that 
the governor only pays you a guinea P " 

" That is precisely our agreement," I replied, 
somewhat startled, as well as displeased. 

"But do you think that is fair payP" con- 
tinued Mr. Fraser, coming close up to me ; 
"do you think it is fair towards yourself, and 
towards others, that you should accept so low 
a sum P " 

I was silent for a moment. My first feeling 
WCU9 that my colleague was getting impertinent ; 
but responding to the watchful glance he threw 
at me, I thought I perceived a strong impres- 
sion of suffering in his wan face and pale-blue, 
lustreless eyes, which instantly banished the 
expression of offended pride to which I was 
about giving vent. 

" The fact is," said I, deciding, on the spur 
of the moment, to make a confession, "that I 
was in some straits at the moment I accepted 
Mr. O'Flaggan's offer, which, I am well aware, 
is much below the usual rate of payment." 

" So you were in want ! " exclaimed Mr. Fraser. 
"My dear sir, I am truly sorry if I have said 
anything to hurt your susceptibilities. You may 
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believe me if I assure you that nothing was 
further from my mind, and that, on the con- 
trary, I deeply sympathise with you and your 
position." He grasped me by the hand, shook 
it warmly, and then went back to his seat and 
took to writing. 

Soth our pens were busy for more than an 
hour, when there was a knock at the door, and, 
before it was answered, a stout, red-faced man, 
smartly dressed, yet of vulgar appearance not- 
withstanding, enfered the room. 

"Is Mr. O'Flaggan within P" he inquired, 
throwing himself into a chair, putting his legs 
one over the other, and taking a cigar-case from 
his pocket. 

*' He is not," replied my colleague. 

" Ah, oh, ah ! " ejaculated the visitor. " I am 
sorry. But never mind ; I dare say I can settle 
with you a little matter of business I come for, 
respecting the Muckleton line. My name is 
Captain Hobbs — Captain Cornelius Hobbs.'' 

"Mr. O'Flaggan has mentioned your name 
to me, sir," Fraser replied, "authorising me to 
receive the money for the five hundred copies 
which you have ordered." 
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"Ah, oh, ah, yes!" cried Captain Hobbs, 
taking out a cigar and lighting it. " Oh, 
yes; the money! I'll write the cheque at 
once." And drawing a very greasy -looking 
book from his pocket, he went to the table 
with it. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," interrupted Fraser, 
"I am instructed not to accept a cheque, but 
cash only." 

" Not accept my cheque ! " Captain Hobbs 
called out, shouting at the top of his voice. 
"What do you mean, sirP Do you know that 
you are insulting me P " 

My colleague, for all reply, bowed his head, 
a faint smile of contempt curling his under 
lip. 

"Do you know that you are insulting meP" 
repeated the captain, dancing about the room, 

and flourishing his cigar in the air. 

« 

"I know nothing but that I have received 
certain instructions, which I have to obey, from 
Mr. O'Flaggan," was the quiet reply. 

"0*Flaggan is a rogue — the biggest rogue 
alive ! " the captain shouted, in great excite- 
ment ; " and being a rogue, a scoundrel, a 
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smooth-spoken, black-faced villain, he loses no 
occasion to stab gentlemen in the back." 

Having given vent to this exclamation, Cap- 
tain Cornelius Hobbs strutted about the room 
for another minute, and then, gravely restoring 
his cheque-book to his coat-pocket, bent his steps 
towards the door. 

"I'll settle OTlaggan one of these days!" 
he exclaimed, turning his back upon us. 

The door had not yet closed behind him, 
when the captain turned round once more. 

" I say," he exclaimed, addressing my col- 
league, " are the instructions of OTlaggan to 
the eflfect that, if the five hundred copies are 
not paid for in cash, there will be no mention- 
ing of the Muckleton Railway Company P" 

"Those were the orders of Mr. OTlaggan," 
was the rejoinder, uttered with some hesitation. 

" Ah ! but understand me right," the captain 
broke out. "Is it simply that you will be 
silent about the company, or are you going to 
pitch into us? If the former, O'Flaggan is 
not quite so big a scoundrel as I take him 
to be." 

Mr. Eraser hung his head, but said nothing. 
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"Well, well," Captain Hobbs exclaimed, 
flourishing his cigar so that the ashes flew all 
about the room; "well, I'll settle OTlaggan 
one of these days ! " And he strutted off with 
a long stride, slamming the door behind him. 

We worked on in silence for several minutes, 
at the end of which my colleague addressed me. 

"Don't you think all this is dirty business?" 
he inquired. 

" I do, indeed," I replied, " and I wonder " 

" I know what you are going to say," inter- 
rupted Mr. Fraser ; " you wonder I should lend 
myself to it." He heaved a long sigh, laid 
down his pen, and looked at me. 

" You are very young," he exclaimed, after a 
short pause, "and a little information may do you 
good. Let me tell you, then, that the Press of this 
country — the Fourth Estate, as some enthusiastic 
people are wont to caU it— has within its ranks 
all that's great and good, but likewise all that's 
vile and ignoble. To what class Mr. O'Flaggan's 
publications belong you know enough already 
to judge. It has been my exceeding misfor- 
tune to have drifted, through no fault of my 
own, into my present position, and I can assure 
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yoa that nothing but the direst necessity brings 
me to remain in it." The words were accom- 
panied by a look which went to my heart. 

"I suppose you are married, Mr. FraserP" 
said I, more from a wish to abandon a painful 
topic than out of any desire to inquire into the 
personal circumstances of my colleague. 

"Yes, I am married," he answered; "I am 
blessed with a dear good wife and a family of 
five children — ^three girls and two boys. We 
live in a very humble lodging over the water. 
Nevertheless, I hope that, if your road should 
load you in that direction any of these days, 
you will give me a call." With this, he wrote 
on a slip of paper his address, marked as 
Lambeth, which I put into my pocket, while 
promising to pay the desired visit on as early 
a time as possible. 

My work for the day now was nearly done, 
and Mr. Fra^r urged me to go home, so as not 
to get too fatigued for the first week of my new 
service. " I shall see the two papers to press," 
he said ; " and as you have read your own proofs, 
I don't know that you can do anything more. 
So good-bye till after to-morrow ; for I suppose 
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you know that to-morrow our editorial office is 
closed, so that you will have Ml time to prepare 
for the grand dinner at Mr. O'Flaggan's." 

"Will it be a ceremonious affair, do you thinkP" 
I inquired. 

" Mr. O'Flaggan is fond of show, in a small 
way," rejoined my colleague, shrugging his 
shoulders ; " at least he used to be when I had the 
honour of being invited to his dinners— which 
is some time ago now, when I was in the early 
bloom of his acquaintance. By-the-bye, be on 
your guard in everything you say. If he should 
ask you about Captain Hobbs, only mention the 
fact of his having offered his cheque, and pass 
over his other remarks. I feel so utterly dis- 
gusted with the part I have to play in the 
affair, that I cannot bring myself to put in the 
paragraph against the railway company ; so that 
I shall have to invent some excuse for my neglect, 
in order to escape the governor's anger." 

Shame and mortification were so visibly painted 
in the face of poor Mr. Fraser, as he uttered these 
words, as to make me pity him from the bottom 
of my heart. I seized his outstretched hand, 
pressed it warmly, and hurried away. 



CHAPTER II. 

'' How melancholy are my poor breeches : not one chink ! '' 

Farquhab, The Twin Rivals. 

The day on which I was to partake of the hos- 
pitality of Mr. OTlaggan was destined to be 
eventful to me. It was an ugly day at the com- 
mencement of October, 1863, the vast metropolis 
enshrouded by a canopy of black clouds, and the 
rain pouring down in one incessant stream, con- 
verting all the thoroughfares into vast quagmires. 
Since my arrival in London I had taken up my 
quarters, on the recommendation of a fellow- 
traveller in the steamer which brought me from 
Scotland, at a coffee-house near the St. Cathe- 
rine's Docks — a poor enough place, but which 
offered all that I wanted in a tolerably clean 
bed-room, and meals at low rates, so that I did 
not think myself justified to leave it before being 
permanently settled in some good situation. 
Having taken my simple breakfast of a cup of 
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coffee^ with a biscuit, I issued forth for a stroll. 
The aspect of the streets was certainly not in- 
viting ; but the inside of my dwelling-place was 
still less so, there being no other choice for me 
but either to sit in the hot coffee-room, crowded 
with customers — not by any means pleasant com- 
pany — or to remain within my narrow sleeping- 
chamber, filled entirely by a small bed and two 
trunks, the latter my property, containing a 
stock of clothes, linen, and books. 

I felt oppressed at heart, though for no imagin- 
able reason that I coidd give to myself, when I 
issued from my lodging, and the scenes out of 
door were not made to dispel my melancholy. 
There were masses of men, dripping wet, many 
of them in tatters, and all of sullen and morose 
looks, going to their work in the docks and in 
factories at the East-end ; there were crowds of 
slovenly, untidy women, in silks and feathers, 
mud-bespattered from head to foot, hanging on the 
arms of bronzen-faced, drunken sailors, a shade 
more respectable than themselves; and around 
and in the midst of them stalked files of police- 
men, watching with keen eye both the male and 
female promenaders, as if passing in review a 
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huge and almost illimitable army of thieves, 
rogues, and malefactors. '* And this/' said I to 
myself, "is the metropolis of Great Britain- 
greatest city in the world, centre of civilisa- 
tion ! " The reflection, I knew, came solely from 
lowness of spirits; for at other moments I had 
been full of admiration in sight of the bustle 
and activity of the great city. To shake off 
the dulness, I went to the water-gate ad- 
joining the Tower,, and having watched for an 
hour the moving forest of masts on the river 
Thames, wandered back to my lodging, drenched 
to the skin. 

The owner of the coffee-house in which I 
lodged, a tall, raw-boned man, in appearance 
much like an old sailor, with whom I had never 
exchanged many words before, was unusually 
friendly when I returned from my wet prome- 
nade. Begging that I would take a seat near 
the fire, he proceeded to ask a string of questions, 
which I answered cautiously, and wound up by 
offering me a free ticket at one of the West-end 
theatres for the evening. I expressed my grati- 
tude for his kindness, and, declining the offer, 
told him I was engaged for the evening. 
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** Oh, you are dining out," he cried ; " may I 
ask where ? " 

I informed him that I was going to the house 
of a gentleman living at Camberwell ; where- 
upon, to show, as I thought, his interest in my 
affairs, he explained to me which road to take, 
while telling me at the same time that there was 
no necessity to hurry home in the evening with 
undue haste. 

" You know we generally keep open late," he 
exclaimed, " and to-day we shall certainly not 
close before midnight, while I myself will have 
to sit up till two or three in the morning, to let 
in some lodgers who are out for amusement." 

Having thanked my host for his information, I 
went to my room, read for some hours, till the 
afternoon, and then proceeded to get ready for the 
dinner appointment. It had left off raining, and 
a ray of sunshine was peeping, now and then, 
through the greyish clouds overhead, which made 
me decide to walk leisurely from my lodgings to 
the residence of Mr, O'Flaggan, taking all pos- 
sible care not to bring my garments, from hat 
and dress-coat down to boots, into more than 
necessary contact with metropolitan mud. The 
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precautions taken succeeded tolerably well, and in 
the course of an hour and a half I stood in front 
of the dwelling of my patron, as spotless as could 
be expected from one who had trudged from the 
confines of Petticoat Lane to the heights of 
Camberwell. 

Mr. O'Flaggan's residence, bearing the name 
of Acacia Yilla in big brass letters at the gate, 
was a much larger building than I expected. It 
was a detached house, standing in about an acre 
of garden-ground, very handsomely laid out, and 
bearing altogether the marks of substantial com- 
fort. Having been admitted by a smartly-dressed 
servant, I was ushered into the drawing-room, 
where, as yet, there was nobody except a little 
girl, of about ten or eleven years of age, who, 
with striking forwardness, at once introduced 
herself to me as one of the Misses O'Flaggan. 
She had two elder sisters and one brother, she 
also informed me, imrequested, adding that her 
own name was Hermione. 

"Don't you think it a beautiful name ? " in- 
quired Mr. OTlaggan's yoimgest. 

" All that's magnificent," I replied ; which 
answer gave so much satisfaction to the little 
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lady, as to make her launch forth into a rattling 
talk of near a quarter of an hour, rich in curious 
information bb to the inner life and history of 
Acacia Yilla. 

MisB Hermione O'Flaggan informed me, to my 
no small surprise, that all the fine furniture, the 
pictures, books, and variety of nicknacks spread 
about in the drawing-room in which we were 
sitting, had not been bought, but been given to 
her papa by admiring friends ; and that most of 
the articles, before coming here, had been, '* ex- 
hibited " somewhere else. The chairs and tables 
had been ''exhibited at Hyde Park," the fine 
Brussels carpet at a shop in Regent Street^ some 
oil paintings at Waterloo Place, and a large 
album full of sim-pictures as far away as on the 
Paris boulevards. Expressing my astonishment 
that all these beautiM and costly objects should, 
as if drawn by some invisible law of attraction, 
have found their common centre here. Miss 
Hermione told me, with an important toss of her 
little head, that it was due to her papa having 
" spoken well " of the original own^ers. " Pa is very 
clever," the little one added ; " mamma says so, 
and everybody says so. Don't you think so tooP" 
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" I am certain your papa is very clever," said I. 

At this moment Mr. O'Flaggan entered the 
room, followed close on his heels by a thin 
elderly gentleman, of haggard face, dressed in 
an uncomfortable-looking suit of black, bearing 
the stamp of great age. 

"Ah, Mr. Drunmiond! I didn't know you 
were here, but am glcul to see you," cried Mr. 
O'Flaggan ; " allow me to introduce you to my 
Mend Mr. Huggins. Mr. Huggins — Mr. Drum- 
mond. Mr. Drummond — Mr. Huggins." 

The ceremony over, we sat down on the sofa, 
and Mr. O'Flaggan began singing my praises to 
his friend Huggins, in a manner which made me 
feel for the moment as if I had been an article 
of exhibition, like the furniture and pictures 
around us. After haying informed Mr. Huggins 
that I was a great poet, an excellent mathema- 
tician, and a first-rate linguist, and going on to 
predict that I was sure "to win the highest 
honours in the noble literature of our age," I 
began to feel very hot, and was beginning to 
think of some way of escape from the room, when 
the door opened, letting in a train of ladies — ^in 
front of the file a short, fat-faced, high-bosomed 
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individual, in a gorgeous sky-blue silk dress, who 
with soldier-liko precision marched straight up 
towards me. 

" Mrs. O'Flaggan — Mr. Drummond ! " ex- 
claimed my patron and employer, falling back 
two steps. 

I was now taken in charge by Mrs. OTlaggan, 
acting under the assistance of three or four other 
ladies, duly and formally introduced. The sky- 
blue hostess seemed a rather good-natured little 
woman, but her chat was oppressive, both as to 
intrinsic contents and the terrible use and misuse 
of the letter H^ so that I was glad enough when, 
at the end of a short half an hour, during which 
several more persons — whose appearance left it 
doubtful whether they were retired greengrocers 
or clerks out for a holiday — had dropped in, the 
female domestic brought intelligence that the 
dinner was served. 

I had the honour of leading Mrs. O'Flaggan 
into the dining-room, and of sitting next to her. 
The conversation was not particularly lively, 
everybody seeming bent only upon eating and 
drinking, and discouraging all attempts to inter- 
fere with these important occupations. Mr. 
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Huggins was guilty of one of these inter- 
ferences, by launching out, with his eye upon 
Mrs. O'Flaggan, into a rhapsodical praise of 
newspapers, or "the British press," which he 
declared to be ''the guardian of our liberties 
and "the bulwark of our glorious constitution. 
Mr. O'Flaggan nodded approvingly; but my 
sky-blue neighbour evidently did not wish to 
hear anything about the press from Mr. Huggins, 
and giving the thin man a severe look, which 
had the effect of instantly silencing him, she 
set herself with great determination to dissect 
an apple-pie. I inwardly applauded the good 
taste of Mrs. O'Flaggan. 

The dinner over, and the ladies retired, there 
was half an hour of hard drinking; after 
which, somewhat to my surprise, Mr. O'Flaggan 
beckoned me into a side room, with the notifica- 
tion that he had something to say to me. Having 
sat down opposite to my patron, he opened his 
subject immediately, without preliminaries. 

" I have made up my mind to promote you, 
Mr. Drummond," he exclaimed ; " that is, to put 
you into the place of Fraser. The fellow has 
disobeyed my orders on several occasions — the 
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last time yesterday — and I shall make an example 
of him/' 

I sat silent, looking Mr. O'Flaggan straight in 
the face. Never before had I noticed, as now, the 
utterly brutish look of the man's countenance — 
his low forehead, dull, heavy eyes, and broad chin. 

Mr. OTlaggan evidently wa« surprised at my 
silence, and went on, in louder tone : ** Now, Mr. 
Drummond, what do you say to my raising your 
salary to thirty shillings — thirty shillings, paid 
cash down, regularly and punctually, every 
week P" 

4 

** May I ask whether you have given Mr. 
Fraser notice to leave," I inquired, keeping my 
eyes upon my patron, who, as I began to perceive, 
had made much too free with the bottle. 

" Confound that rascal Fraser ! " Mr. O'Flaggan 
shouted out; "I have got that fellow in my 
hands ; I have got him ! He owes me money ; 
I've an over-due bill of his, and I mean to 
clap him into prison to-morrow. Yes, yes ; I 
have made up my mind to clap him into prison. 
Hah, hah 1 Won't it be funny P " 

I kept silent, and Mr. O'Flaggan drew his 
chair nearer to mine. 
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"Do you know," he exclaimed, in a hoarse 
whisper, "that rascal Fraser has got a pretty 
daughter — a very pretty creature, just seventeen. 
If I put him into jail, you know, something 
might be done. You understand P Hah, hah ! 
Won't it be funny ! '' 

I could not bear to hear any more. " You are 
a villain ! " I cried, rising from my seat. 

" A what P What do you mean, sir P " ejacu- 
lated Mr. OTlaggan, reeling forward, and grasp- 
ing the table with both his hands. " How do 
you dare to insult me — ^to insult a gentleman in 
his own house P How do you dare P " 

" I tell you once more that you are a villain," 
said I, walking towards the door ; " and I trust, 
both for my own sake and for yours, never to see 
your face again." 

Turning round on the threshold, I saw Mr. 
O'Flaggan standing upright, his hand against 
his forehead, the picture of drunken consternation. 

" Do stop a moment ! " he cried. " Pray stop 
a moment, Mr. Drummond. I will " 

I had shut the door before the sentence was 
finished ; and in another minute, having taken my 
hat from the table in the hall, was outside the 
house. 
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I felt bewildered for the instant ; but, becoming 
less excited when walking along in the cool 
evening air, I set to reflect upon what I had 
heard, and got to the conclusion that my first 
duty would be to warn Mr. Fraser of the danger 
impending over him and his family. With this 
object in view, I bent my steps towards Lambeth, 
and, by dint of many inquiries, reached his 
dwelling in about an hour's time. 

It was a poor house, in a very poor street, the 
whole of the tenements being apparently inha- 
bited by mechanics and people of the most limited 
means. After ringing the bell, a slatternly old 
woman made her appearance ; and on inquiring 
for Mr. Fraser, told me, in a churlish tone, that I 
must ring three times, as the person I wished to 
see lived on the third floor. Having done as 
ordered, I waited in the narrow passage, and a 
moment after heard myself addressed, and felt my 
hand grasped by Mr. Fraser. 

He seemed at first somewhat startled to see me, 
exclaiming, " You are a late visitor, my dear sir." 
But, while so saying, he, in the most friendly 
manner, invited me to step up-stairs. 

" I have only a few words to say to you," I 
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remarked, " and may as well talk here in the pas- 
sage as anywhere else." 

" Ifo, no; please comeup^stairs/' he cried. " My 
family are all a-bed, and I am quite alone in my 
little study, where we can chat at our ease." 

Led on by my companion, I groped my way in 
darkness up three pairs of creaking stairs, landing 
finally in a room of very small dimensions, but 
with an appearance of extraordinary neatness 
about it. 

"This is our sitting-room," explained Mr. 
Fraser. " You see there is not space for many 
persons to sit in at the same time ; however, we 
manage to squeeze all ourselves into it, and even 
to find a seat for a friend or two, to take a cup of 
tea. Dy-the-bye, would you like a cup of tea P 
It's the only ardent beverage I take, and I can 
offer you nothing else." 

" No, thank you very much," I replied. " I will 
not give you any trouble, and not stop longer 
than a couple of minutes to make a communica- 
tion of some importance." 

"Don't frighten me," cried my companion, 
" but sit down." And we went from the sitting- 
room into another much smaller chamber, evi- 
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dently serving as a library and study. There 
were book-shelves all around the walls, up to the 
ceiling, while a large table near the window was 
covered with manuscript. 

''You see, I am burning the midnight oil 
of inspiration/' exclaimed Mr. Fraser, pointing to 
the papers on the table. 

" May I ask what you are engaged upon P " 
said I. 

My companion hesitated for a moment. '' I 
keep the matter a secret to all but my family," he 
replied. " However, I can tell you this much, that 
I am writing an historical work, on an entirely 
different plan from ordinary histories. It will 
be finished, I hope, in about two years ; and its 
publication, I feel confident, will make an end 
of my misery, my poverty, and, what is weigh- 
ing more than all else upon my mind, my con- 
nection with Mr. O'Flaggan. But, now that I 
think of it, you have been dining with him to- 
day ? How do you like him as Mecsenas P " 

'' I left, telling him to his face that he was a 
villain," said I. 

** Bah ! you can't be serious," exclaimed my 
companion. 
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" I am so serious," I replied, " that I shall 
most certainly never set foot again either into 
Mr. OTlaggan's house or into his editorial office. 
But now to the errand I come upon. It is to tell 
you that the villain means to throw you into 
prison for a debt.' ' 

Mr. Eraser's countenance got overspread with 
deadly paleness. " I owe him money," he faltered, 
" it is too true." 

" How much is it P " 

"It is near twenty pounds," stammered my 
companion. 

I set to thinking for a moment. My purse was 
absolutely empty; but I was in possession of a 
costly gold watch, heirloom of an uncle, which I 
had reserved all along to be my last resource if 
coming to want in London. The old watch, I 
now reflected, could never do more good in this 
world than in saving a whole family from ruin ; 
and full of this consideration, I drew it from my 
pocket and put it on the table. 

" What does this mean P " called out my com- 
panion, looking at me in astonishment. 

"My dear Mr. Fraser," I exclaimed, " listen to 
me for a moment. I do not want this watch ; for 
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if I should be pressed for a few shillings, which ia 
likely enough to happen any of these days, I can 
fall back upon a superabundant stock of clothes, 
books, and some other odds and ends of things, 
of which I possess no less than two trunks full. 
Now what I ask you is to accept this watch, to sell 
or dispose otherwise of it, and with the proceeds 
pay Mr. OTlaggan to-morrow morning." 

" I cannot," cried my companion, a pair of big 
tears streaming down his cheeks. 

** You must," I said sternly ; " I have not told 
you all yet, and will not tell you all I know ; but 
I affirm to you that your family may be disgraced 
any day, as loiig as you are within the grip of 
that villain." 

"My family? What do you meanP" stam-^ 
mered Mr. Fraser. 

I seized both his hands. " Now promise me," 
said I, " that you will accept this watch as your 
own, and pay that fellow's debt to-morrow morn- 
ing. Remain in his service, if you like ; perhaps 
it will be the best you can do ; but pay what you 
owe him, and never get into his debt again. Will 
you promise P " 

" I will ! " murmured my companion, sinking 
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down in his chair, and burying his face in his 
hands. 

There was no need for me to stay longer, and, 
seizing my hat, I hurried towards the door, and 
down-stairs, reaching the bottom much quicker 
than I intended, through slipping half the way* 
The front door of the house was open, two old 
crones exchanging compliments on the threshold ; 
and I pushed past them, while they shouted after 
me, no doubt holding me to be a thief. 

The bells of St. Paul's Cathedral, booming heavy 
over the silent metropolis, struck midnight as I 
crossed Westminster Bridge. The excitement of 
the last two hours had made me feel feverish and 
tired ; and I remembered with alarm that between 
where I was and my lodgings there were more 
than four miles of road, which I would have to 
walk, although I could scarcely drag myself over 
the miry pavement. Before long, it came on to 
rain heavily ; and to escape the drenching wet, and 
rest for a moment, I sat down on a doorstep, 
under an overhanging porch. 

I felt as if I could go to sleep at once, but was 
prevented, just while my eyes were closing, by a 
couple of policemen, who turned their lanterns 
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full upon my face, telling me to " move on." I 
obeyed, almost mechanically, trudging on through 
the pouring rain, and resting again and again on 
some step or against a door, till at last, shivering 
with wet and cold, all my strength gone, and 
ready to faint with exhaustion, I reached the 
door of the place I called my home. 

It seemed strangely altered since I had left it 
in the afternoon. The blinds were stripped from 
the windows, the shutters open, and I could look 
right into the house, which, as far as could be 
seen by the light of the street lamps, appeared 
perfectly empty. I knocked at the door, but 
there was no answer. Then I knocked louder 
and louder, yet still there was no answer; and 
touching the bell wire, I found that it was broken. 
But I kept on hammering at the door, tiU at last 
a policeman came up, attracted by the noise. 

" What do you want here P" he asked, sharply. 

I told him that I was lodging in the house. 

" Did you bring any property here P" he again 
asked. 

" All I possess in the world," I replied. 

The man looked at me with some pity. 

" Well, he's gone," he cried, " and has taken 
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everything with him. There has been a bad lot 
in this here house ; but this one was the worst : 
he was a ticket-of-leaye.man." 

"Is there any chance of getting back my 
property?" I inquired, stammering. 

" I think not," was the answer. " The fellow, 
I believe, took ship for Australia." Shrugging 
his shoulders, and giving me another pitying 
glance, the policeman turned on his heels, and 
slowly walked away. 



CHAPTER III. 

" Happy the man who, void of care or strife, 
In silken or in leathern purse retains 
A splendid shilling/' 

John PhilifiI. 

" As I was walking all alane, 
I heard twa corbies making a mane ; 
The ane unto th' other did say, 
* Whar shall we gang and dine to-day ? * " 

Old Ballad. 

How dtrangely our feelings blend together-^— how 
near to each other smiles and tears ! At the first 
words telling me that I had become an absolute 
pauper, I felt a shdck as if I had been stabbed ; 
but a moment after I could have laughed aloud at 
the oddity of my position. Here was I, a solitary 
stranger in the wide world of London, dressed 
in eyening costume, bespattered all over with 
mud, stared at by passerd-by, with not a penny 
in my possession, not a friend within many 
hundreds of miles, and nothing but the prospect 
before me, if I did not wish to starve, of throwing 
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my lot amongst the lowest beggars and yagabondfl 
of the great metropolis. 

The sense of the ludicrousness of the state to 
which I had so suddenly been brought was very 
strong for a few minutes ; but on its passing oyer 
it gave way to a fierce determination to lift myself 
out of my difficulties by straining every nerve, 
as for a battle. Benumbed, cold, and feverish, 
as I had been but a short while before, the 
resolution seemed to make all fatigue drop off 
from my body, and I strode onward rapidly the 
way I had come. 

As yet I did not know exactly what to do; 
however, there was a vague idea passing through 
my head of going back to Lambeth, of frankly 
stating my awkward position to Mr. Fraser, and 
seeking his advice. I reflected over it while 
trudging along the streets, which were gradually 
becoming filled with the buzz of life ; yet I had 
marched as far as the West-end without having 
made up my mind definitely on the subject. It 
was a struggle between reason and pride ; reason 
pointed the way to the humble dwelling of my 
Hterary Mend as the best road out of my per- 
plexities, but pride whispered into my ear that I 
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ought not to go there, as it would be like retract- 
ing what I had done an hour before. 

Something like an accident decided the contest 
in my mind. I had passed Charing Cross, and 
was approaching the Haymarket, when a host 
of revellers — gentlemen, as far as outward appear- 
ance went — came strolling along; and some of 
the leaders of the troop casting a look upon me, 
I was surrounded in the twinkling of an eye, and 
overwhelmed with jeers and taunts about my 
mud-bespattered clothes and general outward 
appearance. Not being in the humour to stand 
much railing, I was about to take the foremost 
man by the collar and cast him into the nearest 
pool of dirt, so as to make his dress-coat somewhat 
like mine, when my uplifted arm was stayed by 
the hand of a tall, handsome youth, evidently the 
soberest of the group. 

"I beg your pardon, sir," he said, with an air 
of extreme good temper, "I beg your pardon, 
but my friends mean no harm. We have been 
dining out, you know — dining out. I suppose 
you have been dining out, too. Ha ! ha ! 
Well, good night, sir, good night ; or, I suppose 
I ought to say, good morning." With this he 
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put his ami through that of the loudest of the 
group of revellers, the one who had made himself 
particularly obnoxious to me by his remarks, and 
dragged him away; the rest followed their leader, 
singing as they went along. 

I stood for a moment fixed to the spot, looking 
after them. The little bit of excitement had made 
me feel dreadfully tired ; I felt it impossible to 
walk as far as Lambeth, and turning on my heels, 
went up a small lane, and a moment after found 
myself in one of the parks of London. The wide- 
spreading trees, though leafless, offered some little 
shelter against the wind and rain, and, utterly 
weary and exhausted, I threw myself down on 
a bench under a large oak. For about a quarter 
of an hour or so I remained in a semi-conscious 
state, and then fell fast asleep. 

When I awoke it was bright daylight, the sun 
shining into my face. A vivid dream of home, 
of my dear old mother, and of friends in Scotland, 
which had occupied the last portion of my sleep, 
still held me enthralled, and it required some 
effort of the mind to realise my actual position. 
Then I sprang to my feet, ashamed of the gaze 
of the crowds of men and women passing through 
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the park, all of whom, I fancied, were scrutinising 
me carefully, wondering at my strange looks and 
appearance. Before making my way into the 
streets again, I went through an open gate into 
the inner enclosure of the park, called, as I learned 
from a board stuck up at the entrance, St. James's 
Park, and washed my hands and face in the 
ornamental water, brushing, at the same time, 
my garments as best I could with the help of 
gloves and handkerchief. A park-keeper was 
looking on i^^rhile I was thus making my toilette ; 
but he did not seem in the least surprised at what 
I was doing, and having apparently satisfied 
himself that I had no intentions to drown myself, 
or commit some other mischief, quietly strolled 
forward to the ducks on the farther side of the 
pond. 

I felt considerably refreshed by the ablution, 
and on leaving the park was still more gratified 
to perceive that the passers-by were staring at 
me no more, which seemed to prove that my 
outward appearance had come to be in harmony, 
more or less, with that of the mass of respectable 
citizens passing through the streets. In an un- 
conscious sort of way, I followed the stream that 
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was floating from west to east, and while thns 
getting along made my resolve for the day. It 
was to wander about London in quest of employ- 
ment, to make inquiries everywhere respecting 
it, and to accept any task offered to me, however 
hard, and any wages, however low, provided only 
that the work was not dishonourable and the 
remuneration sufficient to keep me. 

Settling these matters in my own mind, I 
drifted eastward into the heart of the City, till 
I came to a stand- still in the open place fronting 
the Bank of England and the Hoyal Exchange, 
where, as it seemed to me, the wave of London 
humanity, with which I had been travelling thus 
far, divided itself into several streams. Irresolute 
which way to direct my steps, I entered the open 
portal of the Exchange, and having taken a turn 
around the side walks, sat down on one of the 
benches. In a short time an elderly man, well 
dressed and of a benevolent cast of countenance, 
came and took a seat near me. It struck me that 
I might take advantage of this opportunity to 
get some useful advice, and accordingly I addressed 
my neighbour, asking him whether he would 
kindly tell me of any means by which I might 
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procure a situation as a clerk, or any similar 
employment. 

At the first sound from my lips, the elderly 
citizen drew back on the seat, moving farther 
away from me; and when I had finished speaking, 
he gave me a look of severe surprise, measuring 
me from head to foot, as if astonished how I, 
unknown to him, could have ventured to address 
him. Having apparently satisfied himself of my 
being a very suspicious person, he arose with 
great dignity and walked away, without uttering 
a word. 

I could have laughed outright, but somehow 
the laughter deemed to stick in my throat. Again 
I fancied that all the people passing by were 
looking at me ; so I quitted my place in a hurry, 
and #ent into the street outside the Exchange, 
which I foimd to be famous old Cheapside. The 
crowd here was very great, forcibly reminding 
me of Lydgate's lines in *'The London Lyck- 
penny : "-^-^ 

" Then to the Cheap 1 'gan me drawn, 
Where much people I saw for to stand ; 
One o£fered me relvet, silk, and lawn. 
Another he taketh me by the hand, 
' Here is Paris thread, the finest in the land ! ' 
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I never was used to such things indeed ; 
And, wanting money, I might not speed." 

It was, alas! exactly my case. The London, 
into the turmoil of which I had been thrown, 
had not changed in three hundred years, and, 
wanting money, I could not speed. 

Entirely uncertain what next to do, I pushed 
my way through the multitude, and, to get a 
minute for reflection, stood still before a jeweller's 
shop^window, where heaps of costly things were 
piled up for admiration. I gazed at them 
abstractedly, my thoughts far away from dia- 
monds, plate, and trinkets, when I felt a slight 
touch at my shoulder, and heard somebody 
addressing me. 

" Sar," said the voice, in a half- whisper, " wud 
shu like some fine shigars P They are shmuggled." 

I turned my head and perceived a hook-nosed 
Uttle man, evidently a Jew, with a mysterious- 
looking parcel under his arm. For a second or 
two I did not know what he meant, till the hook- 
nose, staring very fixedly at me, tapped his 
parcel with his finger, repeating, " They are 
shmuggled." I politely told him that I was in 
no immediate want of his goods. However, he 
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did not move away, filled, probably, with the 
hope of overcoming my reluctance to transact 
business by his persuasive powers; and on my 
walking farther up the street, he followed close 
on my heels. 

I felt somewhat annoyed, and, turning up a 
quiet lane branching off from the main thorough- 
fare, resolved to face the persevering Hebrew. 
" My good man,'' said I, " do not trouble your- 
self by following me. I really do not want any 
cigars. — I have got no money," I added, deter- 
mined to shake him off. 

To my astonishment, he did not run away as 
I expected he woidd have done, but seemed to 
open his eyes wider than ever, entering upon a 
fall examination of my person. 

His tongue, meanwhile, stood not still while 
his eyes were wandering. "No money," he 
muttered, "dat ish bad." "But," and he lifted 
his head, looking me full in the face, " vud shu 
like some money P" 

I watched his countenance, to see whether there 
was some sign of mockery; but it was sternly 
serious, like that of a real Jew determined to do 
business. 
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'' Then would you be disposed to lend me some 
money?" I inquired. 

" I vill buy," he answered, giving an indirect 
reply to my question ; " I vill buy somding. Haf 
shu got a vatch?" 

"No," I said. 

" Any ring or shuel P" 

" No, nothing of the kind." 

" Den I vil buy shuer coat," he cried, grasping 
me by the arm, and turning me round as if I had 
been a lay figure, to examine the back part of my 
garment. 

There was something so droll in the sudden 
movement of the Jew as to suppress the feel*- 
ing of resentment that was rising within me ; 
besides which, he left me no time for expostu- 
lation. 

" I vill gif shu haf a crown/' he whispered, 
raising his head to my ear, " and anoder coat ; 
anoder vary good coat." 

I hesitated a moment to answer, while he was 
anxiously watching my face, as if life and death 
depended on the decision that was to come from 
my lips. 

"Let me see the coat you mean to give in 
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exchange/' I stuttered at last, half ashamed of 
my own words. 

" Cum on," said the Jew ; and, without waiting 
another second, went off in a short trot, leaving 
me to follow in his rear. 

Up street and down street, through many a 
narrow court and lane, and through alleys the 
entrance to which I would never have noticed, 
and which appeared at first to have no outlet, I 
was taken by my guide, till at last, after a trot 
of more than a mile, we halted before a very 
dark house in a very dark street, which seemed 
to be inhabited solely by Jews. On tapping at 
the door it was opened, and my conductor and I 
were ushered inside by a sharp-featured little 
girl, not more than seven or eight years of age, 
but whose keen looks spoke of business faculties 
more than the innocence of childhood. After 
rapidly exchanging with her a few words which 
I could not imderstand, my guide led me up three 
flights of stairs, steep as ladders, and all but 
completely dark, to such an extent that I could 
only get on by groping with my hands and feet. 
At last we got into a long, narrow room, the 
ceiling of which was so low that I could not stand 
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upright without taking off my hat, and so dimly 
lighted that at the first entrance I could scarcely 
see to the end. 

On my eyes getting accustomed to the dark- 
ness, I found myself in the midst of the most 
extraordinary museum of clothes I could have 
ever dreamt of. Hanging against the walls, 
suspended from the ceiling, and packed in heaps 

« 

on the floor, were garments of aU shapes, all 
colours, and all descriptions, from gold embroi-* 
dered uniforms and moire antique robes, down to 
corduroy jackets, cotton gowns, and linsey-wolsey 
dresses. The vicar's black .coat jostled the tunic 
of the Hussar, the sailor's oily water-proof mantle 
floated over velvet skirts and silk dresses: all 
ranks and shades of society were blended, as far 
as concerned the outward symbols of costume, in 
glorious liberty, equality, and fraternity. The 
room was a fit study for a philosopher ; however, 
I did not feel in the frame of mind to enter into 
musings upon old clothes, and my companion 
seemed equally removed from philosophy. 

After raking about for a few minutes among 
various heaps and bundles of tattered clothes lying 
on the floor, he fished up a well-patched garment. 
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" Here," he cried, with an air of satisfaction ; 
" he is a vary good coat, and fit for any gennel- 
man." 

With this he thrust the garment into my hands, 
and seemingly taking it for granted that I would 
at once and without hesitation adopt the new 
costume, made a movement as if to help me to 
undress. I got angry at it, and, pushing him 
back, told him that if he meant to insult me he 
should rue it. But neither my words nor action 
had the least efiect upon the energetic clothes- 
man, whose looks seemed to imply that he would 
take a sound thrashing very comfortably, if I 
would only allow him to enter into a good bar- 
gain afterwards. Another heap of rags was next 
fumbled through, and another tattered garment 
shown to me as " a vary good coat." 

It now dawned upon me what, indeed, I might 
have suspected from the beginning, that I should 
only be subject to robbery if I remained longer in 
this den, the very atmosphere of which began to 
make me sick. Physically, I was under no alarm, 
conscious of nerve and muscle enough to put a 
dozen such Jews as the one before me into a 
comer, or, if need be, to cast them through the 
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window ; but my apprehenaionfl were that I should 
be driven, through sheer weariness of mind, into 
accepting some of the tatters before me, and thus 
deprive myself of the last chance of procuring 
respectable employment. 

Turning to the door, I told the man, in a few 
words, that it was no use staying any longer, as 
I did not think we should come to any arrange- 
ment; but before I could get away, he flew 
round, placing himself between me and the dark 
staircase. There now seemed a chance for a 
little tussle, and I was just considering whether 
it would be best to pick up the Jew and bundle 
him back into his clothes museum, or whether it 
would simplify the matter to kick him down- 
stairs, when I was struck by another thought, 
more pacific in its nature. After all, my want of 
money was as great as his desire to make a bar- 
gain ; so I took out my silk pocket-handkerchief 
and offered to sell it to him. It was quite new, and 
of the very best material ; but he declared that 
he had never seen such miserable stuff, and that 
the sum of sixpence was the utmost it was worth. 
I asked him to return me my property, but he 
listened not, and retreating into the backgroimd 
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of the room, protested over and over again that 
he had offered me the utmost value, and could 
give no more. 

I was sick in body already, and began to feel 
sick in mind. Was there any good in wrang- 
ling with this wretched man about a pocket- 
handkerchief P I asked myself. Clearly it was 
not; and I made my way down the stairs without 
saying another word. My silence seemed to 
alarm the man. Perhaps he was afraid I would 
go for the police ; at any rate, hearing me grope 
down the break-neck ladders, he quickly hopped 
after me, and, before I had got to the door, stood 
once more at my side. 

" Here, my vary good sar, take the sixpence," 
he cried, holding out the coin, and seeming as if 
ready to sink at my feet in agony. 

" Open the door,*' I shouted, " and let me out." 
He could see, probably, that my temper was up, 
and did as ordered, but still holding forth the 
small silver sixpence in his outstretched arm. 

Almost mechanically, I seized the coin. 



CHAPTER IV. 

** Want wheto the wit, 'tis tnie, bnt wit not bleat 
With fortnne's aid makes beggan at the best. 
Wit is not fed, but sharpened with applause, 
For wealth is BoHd food, bnt wit is hungry sauce." 

Drtden, Love Triumphant. 

The church clocks told me it was noon when I 
got out of the dark back street, and I saw that I 
had no time to lose in my search after work. 
But I needed, in the first instance, something to 
still the pangs of hunger and thirst, and spent a 
few minutes and one-half the capital in my pos- 
session in getting a cup of tea and a biscuit, after 
which I sallied forth resolutely on my great 
errand. I began by calling at several houses 
where I had before delivered letters of intro- 
duction, inquiring again after employment, 
though not so much in the hope of obtaining it 
on the spot, as of being directed to some other 
place. 

Everywhere I was received very politely, but 
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also more or less coldly. The city gentlemen, one 
and all^ seemed very busy, and I being clearly, 
an intruder, taking up valuable time, the natural 
wish was to get rid of me as soon as possible. 
In two of the houses I went to, I received, 
on entreaty, addresses of establishments in which 
vacancies were believed to exist, but they proved 
of not the least avail. The first clerkship said to 
be vacant had been filled for two days, and the 
employer informed me, not without pride, after 
having kept me in waiting for an hour, that he 
had received above three hundred offers of service ; 
while at the second place I was told that it had 
not been quite decided whether the post in ques- 
tion should be filled up or not, but that if I would 
call in a fortnight I should have an answer. 

It had grown dark by the time I had finished 
my rounds, and, very weary and cast to the 
ground by despondency, I paced along the gas- 
lit streets, entirely irresolute what to do next. 

After wandering about aimlessly for a few 
hours, I purchased another cup of tea and some 
dry bread for the few pence I possessed, and then 
got, I scarcely knew how, once more into the 
park where I had been in the morning. Several 
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of the benches I found, to my surprise, were 
already filled by persons, who seemed to have 
taken up their quarters there for the night, and 
it occurred to me that, homeless as I was, I might 
as well sleep here as anywhere else. Looking 
about for a place offering some shelter against the 
wind, I came to the end of the long avenue of 
trees, and in front of a vast building which I 
had not previously seen. Sentinels were pacing 
at the entrance gates; a rich glow of many- 
coloured lights came streaming through the 
windows, and high above from the roof floated 
an immense banner, looking like the British 
flag. 

" Who lives in yonder mansion ?" 1 inquired 
of a gentleman crossing my path. 

" It is Buckingham Palace,'' he replied, " the 
residence of her Majesty." 

It was not altogether a cheerless prospect to 
rest in front of the royal residence, and pass the 
long hours of the night in watching the play of 
lights inside, and the tramp of the soldiers at the 
gates; nevertheless, the first idea of it greatly 
added to my despondency. I thought how 
strange, how sad it was that there, within the 
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lighted-up building, should dwell the greatest 
sovereign upon earth, and here, but a few steps 
away from it, should Ue, almost upon the bare 
ground, some of the most miserable wretches upon 
earth. 

On the bench nearest to the palace and fronting 
it, under the full glare of a gas lamp, two women 
were closely huddled together, covered by mere 
rags, with the marks of hunger and disease 
stamped upon their sallow faces, both shivering 
and shaking, and the one, apparently the younger 
of the two, evidently in great bodily pain. 
Would they outlive the night there, on the cold 
bench, the two unhappy creatures? To me it 
seemed more likely they would die in sight, 
and almost within touch, of the splendour of 
royalty. There they were lying, the two home- 
less women of England, perishing of himger ; and 
within a stone's throw was the Queen of England, 
in her splendid palace ; and between the palace and 
the bench of the dying paupers, but nearer to the 
latter than to the former, paced the tall royal 
Guardsmen. 

I fancied one of the stately soldiers was look- 
ing up now and then to the lighted windows, 
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with a pitying side-glance at the poor wretches 
iinder the tree; but probably this was an illu- 
sion. The benches in tly park were so well pro- 
vided with sleepers as to show clearly their 
character as permanent head-quarters of misery, 
80 that the eyes of royal Guardsmen on duty at 
the gates of Buckingham Palace could not but be 
accustomed to scenes like the one I now saw for 
the first time. But to me the whole had a strange 
fascination. I felt as if unable to leave the spot, 
and after wandering up and down for more than 
an hour, at last threw myself on a bench at the 
back of that occupied by the two women — the 
only empty one I could espy. 

It was not quite empty, however, for one-half 
of it was occupied by a hunchback lad, very pale 
and very thin, but of wonderfully intelligent 
countenance. I thought he was sleeping when I 
stretched myself on the opposite side of the bench, 
as quietly as I could, so as not to disturb him ; 
but I found at once that he was wide awake. " It 
is a very nice place," he cried, with a little 
chuckle, "the wind is at our back." He was 
going to say more, but was stopped by a violent 
cough. When it had somewhat subsided, the 
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poor hunchback entered into a very animated 
talk. I would have gladly fled his company, 
which made me unspeakably sad, but that I per- 
ceived his own gossip served to cheer him, and 
seeing this I let him rattle on, willing to be a 
listener. 

It was a long story, passing strange to my ear, 
to which I had to listen. The crooked lad told 
me, without the least questioning on my part, 
and with a tone and air of entire truthfulness, his 
whole life, from his earliest infancy, as far as he 
could remember it, to that moment. Born in one 
of the southern suburbs of London, his father, a 
tradesman, had died while he was still an infant ; 
his mother had sent him to school till he was ten 
years old ; then she, too, had died, and he had 
been thrown upon the world, without brothers, 
sisters, or any friends or relations whatever. All 
those on his mother's side had gone " to Meriky," 
he said, long before she had died. After this 
event a neighbour, a shoemaker, took him as an 
apprentice, but discharged him soon on seeing 
that he was too weak for the trade. Then he 
became an errand boy at a few shillings a week ; 
next a worker in a lucifer-match factory, and 
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after that the inmate of an Hospital. At the 
hospital he was kept nearly a year, and then sent 
to the workhouse, and from the workhouse back 
again to the hospital. There was uncertainty, he 
now learnt, as to the exact parish upon which he 
was to be a burthen, and on the hospital dis- 
missing him once more, for reasons he could not 
explain, the master of '' the union " where he had 
been the last time refused to re-admit him. Then 
he took to selling water-cresses, earning some- 
times enough to be able to pay for a bed at a 
cheap lodging-house, but sleeping more frequently 
in the casual wards assigned by public charity to 
tramps, or, at his choice, in the streets or parks 
of the great metropolis. He had come to prefer 
the latter accommodation, even in cold weather, 
as decidedly the best. In very few of the casual 
wards, he explained to me, did he get anything 
more than unclean straw to lie upon, and for food 
nothing but a pint of " skilly," or thin gruel, for 
which he had to pay dearly by breaking a load of 
stones in the morning, and being kept a prisoner 
so late as to be entirely imable to sell water- 
cresses, or to look about for any other occupation 
which would enable him to earn a subsistence. 
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All this the poor lad told me amidst constant 
interruptions of cough, yet in a really interesting ' 
way, and in words which showed that he possessed 
a fair amount of inteUigence. But what struck 
me most in him, and made me all but feel ashamed 
of myself, was the cheerM manner in which he 
related his story. He did not seem in the least 
desponding, and the only thing that troubled him 
was the bad state of his health, but which, he 
expressed himself convinced, would " soon mend." 

Having told me all about himself, my com- 
panion wanted to know what I was doing. As I 
had accepted his confidences, I felt bound to 
make a return, and accordingly let him know in 
a few words of the incidents which had brought 
me to take my night's quarters on the bench with 
him. Not a little to my surprise, the lad, after 
very attentively listening to the short account of 
my misfortunes, proceeded to discuss the prospects 
of my immediate career in a calm and, as it 
appeared to me, exceedingly sensible manner. He 
told me that he knew "lots of people" in very much 
the same position as myself, and that he was sure 
I had not the slightest chance of finding employ- 
ment on the spur of the moment. I must wait 
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and strive^ he said, for weeks, or, Btill more likely, 
months, and ** look sharp " — that is, never resting 
in my endeavours to outstrip some thousands of 
hungry fellow-mortals in the great race for bread. 

There was a pause in his talk after he had told 
me this much, and I felt the gloom of despon- 
dency creeping over me more and more. But, all 
on a sudden, the hunchback, while I fancied he 
was going to sleep, and tried to do so myself, 
jumped up on his seat, addressing me. 

" Why don^t you become a soldier P " he cried ; 
" you are tall, and you are strong. Ah ! if I was 
tall and strong, wouldn't I be a soldier.** 



CHAPTER V. 

" If any gentlemen, soldiers, or others hare a mind to serve 
his Majesty, and pull down the French king — if any 'prentices 
have severe masters, any children have undntifol parents — ^if 
any servants have too little wages, or any husband a bad wife 
— ^let them repair to the noble Serjeant Kite, at the sign of the 
* Raven,' in this good town of Shrewsbury, and they shall 
receive present relief and entertainment. 

"Gentlemen, I don't beat my drums here to ensnare or 
inveigle any nuin ; for you must know, gentlemen, that I am 
a man of honour. Besides, I don't beat up for common 
soldiers ; no, I 'list only grenadiers — ^grenadiers and gentle- 
men. Pray, gentlemen, observe this cap: 'tis the cap of 
honour; it dubs a man a gentleman in the drawing of a 
trigger. He that has the good fortune to be bom six feet 
high, was bom to be a great man. Sir, will you give me 
leave to try this cap upon your head P " 

Gboroe Farquhab, The Recruiting Officer. 

The suggestion of the little cripple fell upon me 
with almost startling force. To become a soldier 
was the one thing that had never yet entered 
my mind, but which, nevertheless, offered itself 
as the only relief, and a relief, too, prompt and 
instant, from all my difficulties. True, it was a 
relinquishing of individual freedom, a giving-up 
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of many high expectations, and a momentary 
fall in life ; yet the step, on the whole, with all 
its drawbacks, seemed vastly preferable to any 
other I could think of for lifting me out of the 
heart-sickening existence into which I had been 
suddenly thrown. Several of my relatives of a 
past generation, I remembered all at once, had 
been soldiers, and had won honour and fame in the 
profession. A maternal tmcle had been captain 
in the first regiment of the line, fighting his way 
upward in Egypt and the Peninsula ; my grand- 
father had held a commission in the Fourth 
Dragoon Guards ; and a cousin was even now 
serving as lieutenant in the Royal Artillery, 
having won his epaulettes by study and industry. 
What better could I do than strike out a like 
career for myself ? 

The more I thought of it, the more it appeared 
to me that here was the only road open before 
me, and I then and there resolved to become a 
soldier. Talking the matter over with my newly- 
found friend, who exhibited the greatest interest, 
evidently proud of having originated so important 
a determination as that of entering the army, I 
told him that I meant to enlist in the Scots Greys. 
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When 8 hoj, my imagination had been fascinated 
by the stately troopers, whom I had seen gal- 
loping forward on their grey steeds, their long 
scarlet mantles flowing in the wind, their swords 
and carbines clashing against saddle and holster, 
and their high bear-skins caps and proud martial 
aspect giyiag them the air of irresistible warriors. 
But my surprise was not a little when, on de- 
claring my intention of going to the Scots Greys, 
the hunchback lad warned me not to enter this 
particular regiment. In a tone of profound 
sagacity, he explained to me that if I wanted 
promotion, which he expected I did, I must not 
enlist in a regiment composed solely or chiefly of 
Scotsmen. 

" These chaps," he expressed it, "are all very 
clever — ^too clever by half. They are scholars 
every man o' them, and you won't get to the top 
so easily as you would among the others who 
can't read nor write." 

Certainly, the argument was indisputable. 
The schoolmaster, I knew as well as my com- 
panion on the bench, had done his work better 
in Scotland than in any other part of the United 
Kingdom, and knowledge being the only float in 
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the lower ranks of the military profession, my 
chance of promotion clearly was greater among 
a given number of English and Irish than of 
Scotsmen. To be a private for many years was a 
prospect not to be endured even in imagination, 
and I accordingly gave in at once to the reasoning 
of the shrewd little lad at my side. As I had 
followed him thus far, his counsel was welcome to 
me for the rest, and I determined, partly on his 
advice, and partly by the bent of my own inclina- 
tions, to inlist in a light-cavalry corps. This 
settled, I began to feel quite easy in my mind, 
and after a little more talk fell soundly asleep. 

The hunchback awoke me when it was not 
quite daylight. It was a dismal morning, a thick 
mist covering the ground, and the trees dripping 
with wet ; and being suddenly startled from 
comfortable slumber, I felt in a fretful mood. 
But the feeling vanished as soon as I heard the 
motive which had lead my companion to arouse 
me. He had to go to look after work, he said, 
and did not like to leave me without saying good- 
bye. I felt touched by this sign of affection, and 
'shaking him warmly by the hand, asked him to 
come and see me at the barracks. "Which 
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barracks P " he inquired ; and on telling him those 
of the light cavalry, he shook his head, giving 
vent once more to the little chuckle to which I 
had got accustomed in the night's conversation. 

''I see you don't know anything 'bout Lunnon/' 
he cried, " and you had better take care of your- 
self. Go to 'the Ship,' Charles Street, where 
you will find people to tell you all. But be 
careful, I say. If you do enlist, I shall find you 
out, and see you again. Good-bye; I must be 
off." And shaking hands once more, my poor 
little friend trotted along quickly, and in a 
moment was lost in the mist. 

I threw myself again on the bench to rest for 
another half an hour, but sleep had fled, and 
would come no more. A strange revulsion of 
feeling now took possession of me. Firmly as I 
had made up my mind only a few hours before to 
fiell my liberty for soldier's luck, the determination 
seemed to vanish bit by bit with the dawn of the 
rising sun, as if the realities of the day were 
chasing the phantasms of the night. It was a 
great step I was going to take — and was it not, I 
asked myself, a rash step, and one which I might 
bitterly regret some time or other P 
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So I kspt on musing and reflecting, till my 
head began to ache in the storm of conflicting 
thoughts, and my whole frame got into a feverish 
state of excitement. What would my poor mother 
say on learning I had become a soldier P Ah ! 
but what would she say, and what would she 
think, on learning that I had come to liye the life 
of a vagabond, in the open air, among the out- 
casts of society P And what would she think of 
me, the other dear one on whom my heart was 
hanging, my own Annie, the idol of all my 
waking dreams P No, no ! I must be a soldier. 
Clearly no other escape was possible to save me 
from being despised, to save me from despising 
myself. 

It was the beginning and end of all my re- 
flections, and arrived here I got calm again, and 
my brain ceased to throb. Almost at the very 
moment the sun broke through the trees, the 
jellow fog rolled away in heavy waves, and the 
sound of military music, of drums, bugles, and 
fifes, came floating across the park. I sprang 
from my seat as if imbued with new life. 

" Which is the way to ' the Ship,' in Charles 
Street P" I inquired of an elderly citizen, passing 
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among a crowd of others tlirough the park. He 
stared at me, growled, '* I don't know," and went 
his way. 

The next person I addressed, a gentleman in 
appearance, was more polite. He told me, with 
a smile, that he was not acquainted with '* the 
Ship/' presumably a public-house, and that there 
were a number of Charles Streets all over London, 
the nearest of them being not far from West- 
minster Abbey, to which he pointed with his 
finger. 

I followed the direction pven, my eye resting 
on the towers of the grand old abbey, which I 
now saw for the first time. After many turnings 
and windings through the park, I found my way 
to the foot of the towers, and from thence to 
Charles Street, a narrow lane of by no means 
inyiting aspect. 

There was no necessity to inquire for "the 
Ship," as it announced itself at once by a large 
signboard, as well as a crowd of soldiers gathered 
at the door. Before I had got to the entrance, 
I was accosted by a recruiting officer, his vocation 
indicated by a flying ribbon, who asked me 
whether I had a mind to enlist in the artillery. 
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I declined, with some embarrassment, and while 
I was speaking, another non-commissioned officer, 
a sergeant in the cavalry, as far as I could make 
out, came up and joined in the dialogue. The 
latter was much older than the former, and most 
courteous in manners and speech, so that, in spite of 
my shyness, we at once fell into an easy conversa- 
tion. In reply to his questions, I stated my in-* 
tention to enlist in the light cavalry, upon which 
he told me that this was precisely the arm of 
service for which he was seeking recruits, and 
that I could do no better than to engage in his 
regiment, the 17th Lancers. Fully prepared as 
I was for taking the great leap, I yet hesitated, 
now that the eventful moment had arrived, and 
stuttered forth that I had not quite made up my 
mind when and where I would enlist. 

The keen eyes of the experienced sergeant 
evidently saw what was going on within me, 
and, like a skilful angler of human fish, he 
threw out line. " Well, well, don't hurry," he 
cried; "there's plenty of time!" "I was just 
going to take a cup of coffee," he added, " and if 
you have no objection to share a bit of breakfast, 
we can have a chat together." With these words, 
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he turned his back upon '' the Ship/' and I fol- 
lowed. 

I followed to be enlisted. The recniiting-officer 
of the 17th Lancers had gained me at the moment 
he offered to me a cup of coffee, instead of, as I 
half expected he would do, a glass of spirits, or 
a pint of ale. I had heard so much of young 
men becoming soldiers after having been made 
drunk, that I was disgusted at the very* idea ; 
and as soon as I found, therefore, that the ser- 
geant I had fallen in with meant to employ none 
but honourable means to turn me into a recruit, I 
felt a sort of attachment and respect for him. If 
there are many such men in the 17th Lancers, I 
said to myself, I shall get on, and not regret 
having enlisted; and, full of this thought, I walked 
at his side to a respectable coffee-house not far 
from the place where we had met. 

Having ordered a good breakfast for both of us, 
and seen me devour my share with extreme ardour, 
the sergeant entered into a pleasant talk, which 
went far to heighten the favourable opinion I had 
already formed of him. He told me, with many 
flattering expressions, that he was fully aware of 
having before him a young man of vastly superior 
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education, and, as he supposed, birth, to the bulk 
of recruits ; and for that reason, more than for the 
slight pecuniary advantage arising to him for 
making enlistments, he felt very desirous of gain- 
ing me for his regiment. He was sure, he added, 
that without speaking more than the strict truth, 
he could assert that there was in the 17th Lancers 
as fair a chance of promotion as in any regiment, 
either of the infantry or cavalry, and that the 
prospect of a speedy rise from the ranks was 
particularly good at the moment, as several old 
non-commissioned officers who had served their 
time were about to quit. 

**Are you accustomed to horses ?'* he inter- 
rupted himself. I replied that I was a pretty 
expert rider, and had spent a good deal of time 
on horseback from my earliest years. 

" Then I can give you my word you will not 
be very many months a private in the 17th Lan- 
cers, should you choose to enter the regiment," 
he exclaimed/ 

I stretched out my hand, crying, " I am ready 
to enlist." 

He rose on his seat. " Are you free, able, and 
willing to serve Her Majesty Queen Victoria?" 
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the sergeant asked with some solemnity of 
manner, and having receiyed my affirmative, he 
pressed into the palm of my hand a bright silver 
shilling. 

The events of the next few hours appeared to 
me to crowd each other. First, I was led before 
a regimental surgeon to undergo a medical exa- 
mination, not altogether agreeable. Having 
stripped myself, in obedience to a sharp order, 
of every vestige of clothes, I had to take several 
turns of the room, walking, trotting, and jumping, 
had next to execute various gymnastic positions, 
then got a little thumping on chest and shoulders, 
and finally, had the satisfaction of learning that 
I was " all right." The examination over, a cer- 
tificate was given declaring me fit for service, 
after which I was taken before a magistrate, who 
received my oath that I would faithfully serve 
my sovereign and country as a soldier. 

Evening having arrived, I had to proceed to 
the recruiting-office in Duke Street, Westminster, 
to get an order for my night's accommodation. 
After waiting for several hours among a crowd of 
men who had been newly enlisted, a few of them 
respectably dressed and behaving decently, but 
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the majority intoxicated and in tatters^ or very 
nearly so, I with another received a billet for a 
lodging at the " Red Lion/' a public-house in the 
neighbourhood of King's Cross. The man who 
was to be my companion f4)r the night seemed to 
be dead drunk, so as to bescarcely able to stand 
on his legs ; nevertheless he took me under his 
protection as a guide, calling me patronisingly a 
'' foreigner," and actually managed to stagger 
away, while I followed at a little distance. 

It was astonishing to me, as I kept watching 
him not far from his beds, how he managed to 
get along the crowded streets, and across the main 
thoroughfares, crowded with vehicles of all kinds. 
Once or twice it looked as if he had fallen under 
the hoofs of horses ; but springing forward I found 
that he was quite safe, and that I, indeed, was in 
more danger of being run over through my miB- 
taken philanthropy than he through his fearful 
intoxication. At last, after many queer round- 
about wanderings, along, as far as I could see, 
by no means the shortest line of road, we 
got to the '^ Red Lion." The door of the esta- 
blishment was wide open, exhibiting an inside 
made up of some two-score drinkers, with pewter 
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mugs and glasses in their hands, on the one side, 
and on the other, across the bar, a jovial landlord 
and two female attendants fiUing mugs and glasses. 
I kept waiting in the street while my companion 
fought his way through the crowd in the hall of 
the " Red Lion," and saw how he reeled towards 
the master of the house, and waved the billet 
before his eyes, while shouting out at the same 
time something which I could not understand. 

Whether it was the sight of the paper which 
had been given to us at the Duke Street office, or 
the words uttered by the bearer, that made the 
jovial landlord angry, I could not tell ; but I saw 
he got into a flirious rage in a moment, and 
began stamping with his feet in a manner that 
made the two waitresses stand aghast with the 
empty glasses in their hands, and brought all the 
drinkers in front of the bar to keep their eyes 
upon him. After the stamping came a hurricane 
of words from the Red Lion man, replied to 
with great zeal by my guide and comrade ; and 
the animated interchange of ideas having lasted 
some five minutes, there came a question regarding, 
as I perceived, my own person. 

"Where is the other ?" shouted the landlord. 
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in a voice that seemed to make the pewter mugs 
rattle on the bar. 

**He's coming," was the reply, followed by a 
staggering movement, apparently understood, or 
misunderstood, by the owner of the Red Lion, 
as symbolical of my condition. 

** Then he be a more drunken baste," the 
'Red Lion man exclaimed in imabated ftiry ; 
after which, evidently exhausted, he collapsed on 
a chair, which an elderly woman, who made her 
appearance on a sudden, had got ready. 

A moment's silence followed the storm, made 
use of by the elderly individual by going to the 
till, taking out some money, and giving it to the 
tipsy recruit. " There are three shillings," she 
cried; "now be off, and don't say a word 
more." 

A moment, and the friend assigned to me by 
the Duke Street authorities was again at my side. 
" I've got two bob," he exclaimed, with a fearfiil 
oath, ** and one is for you." "With this he put a 
shilling into my hand, and was gone before I 
could reply. I felt truly glad he was gone. 



CHAPTER VI. 

'' BoBom up my counael; 
Tou*ll find it wholesome." 

Shakspeabb, King Henry III. 

Much disinclined to hazard again into a strange 
lodging-house, I walked back to the place where 
I had breakfasted in the morning with the re- 
cruiting-sergeant of the 17th Lancers, now my 
regiment. The people of the house received me 
in a very kindly manner, and having enjoyed a 
refreshing night's sleep, I sat down early the 
next day to write a long letter to my dear mother, 
telling her aU that had happened to me since 
my arrival in London, and begging her not to 
blame me too severely for the step I had taken, 
which, rash as it seemed, would turn out in the 
end, I firmly hoped, to her complete satisfaction, 
as well as my own. I entreated her at the same 
time to communicate the fact of my having 
become a soldier to the dear girl I loved, and to 
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inform me in return, faithfully and truly, what 
Annie said of it. 

I had scarcely finished my letter when there 
was a rap at the door, and my recruiting-sergeant 
stepped in. He was lodging in the same house 
he told me, and having heard that I slept there 
that night, he had come to bring me a piece of 
good news. It was that I would probably receive 
my " rout " for joining the dep6t of the regi- 
ment, stationed at Maidstone, the same day, upon 
which he could but congratulate me, as it would 
free me from the society of the loose crowd hang- 
ing about the recruiting-office, in the midst of 
which I would have to move about as long as I 
remained in London. I fully valued the congra- 
tulation, and thatiking the sergeant warmly for 
his kindness to me, asked him to favour me with 
a few words of parting advice regarding the 
entirely new career of life into which I had been 
thrown. 

He looked unexpectedly serious at the demand, 
and fi:dng his eye steadily upon me, sddtessed 
me in a short speech, every word of which im- 
pressed itself upon my mind. " Young man," he 
Mid, "there are three golden rules of conduct 
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from which you mnit never swerve : be obedient, 
be sober, and be silent. As to the first, I need not 
say much, for I think your education alone, if 
not yonr inteUigence, will tell you that obedience, 
absolute and entire, is the very soul of the mili- 
tary service, without which it cannot exist. But 
there are two kinds of obedience, the cheerful and 
the dogged. I say always obey cheerfully, and 
even if you think any order that is given to you 
harsh or unjust, still obey cheerfully, and things 
will right themselves. Then, be sober. You 
cannot value this virtue too highly, and must 

# 

adhere to it the more stedfastly and the more 
resolutely, as by outward appearance it is not 
reckoned a virtue at all among soldiers. They 
will boast before you of their drunkenness as of a 
manly quality ; but believe me there is another 
and far different feeling at the bottom of their 
hearts. There is not a man, even among those 
most degraded by habitual intoxication, who will 
nbt like you all the more and esteem you the 
more for being able, by strength of will, to keep 
{torn the fatal snare in which they have been 
caught, and to withstand the temptation which, 
they well know, must lead to their ruin." 
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The sergeant made a short pause and then 
went on. " Lastly, I say, be silent, or rather be 
guarded in your speech. This may seem no very 
important matter to you, but it is in reality the 
great thing that will smoothen a road otherwise 
beset with difficulties. I do not know whether I 
need tell you that our army, as at present consti- 
tuted, consists mainly of two classes of men, 
drawn respectively from the all but highest and 
the all but lowest ranks of society. Now, per- 
sons like yourself, on a level, as far as education 
is concerned, with the former, yet ranged in the 
service with the latter, are in an extremely diffi- 
cult position, and can keep their footing only, at 
least till the time that they have risen to some- 
thing like their true place, by a very careful 
and guarded behavioiir. Therefore, while being 
obliging and courteous towards all your comrades, 
be not too familiar at first with any one. Do your 
daily work quietly and with alacrity, and, if need 
be, do a little more than your own daily work, 
lending a helping hand here and there; but 
while your hand moves let your tongue rest. 
And now, farewell. I have taken a liking to 
you, somehow, my boy, and I hope I shall not 
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be mistaken in the good opinion I have formed. 
Farewell I " He waved his hand, stalking out of 
the room. Deeply touched though I was, I stood 
silent. I felt it was wrong in a recruit of the 
17th Lancers to give way to emotion. 

The ** rout " of which I had been told was 
announced to me officiaUy on my appearance at 
the Duke Street office, and soon after the clock 
had struck ten, I was on my way to Maidstone, in 
company with nine other recruits. We were in 
charge of a corporal of the 2nd Dragoon Guards, a 
middle-aged person, somewhat corpulent, with a 
face like a full moon, and a very red nose. On 
muster in Duke Street it was found that two men 
were wanting, one of them my allotted companion 
to the Red Lion the previous evening ; and it 
was after he and the other had been proclaimed 
deserters, in a somewhat unceremonious manner, 
that our dragoon gave the word of command, and 
we ten trudged off towards Great George Street 
and over Westminster Bridge. 

My comrades were all more or less decent- 
looking men, and our march through the 
southern suburbs of London did not seem to 
create much attention. It was a beautiful 
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October day ; the sun shone warm and bright, 
and the atmosphere was more clear and pure 
than I had seen it since my arrival in London. 
I could have run along the road for joy, to get 
as fi^t as possible into the green fields, and some 
of my companions appeared to have the same 
feeling ; but our commander-in-chief shared it 
not, leading us onward yery slowly and ordering 
frequent halts. These happened to be invariably 
in front of taverns and beer-houses, in all of 
which his jolly rubicund face seemed to be well 
known. Before entering, he regularly made a 
few remarks about the oppressive heat of the day, 
kindly asking at the same time whether some of 
us felt it as much as he, and were in want of 
refreshments. Several of the recruits generally 
answered in the affirmative, and I noticed by 
their movements that they not only had the 
honour of drinking with our leader, but likewise 
the gratification of paying his account. 

I being by far the best dressed of the ten 
individuals under his charge, the stout corporal, 
at the beginning of the march, frequently cast 
his eye upon me when criticising the sun's rays ; 
however, perceiving I was dull in apprehension. 
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and either imwilling or unaccustomed to extin- 
guish heat by bitter ale, he left me alone before 
we had got far out of the London suburbs. 

In the meanwhile, I enjoyed with intense 
delight the brightness of the day, and the ever- 
increasing beauty of the country around us. The 
narrow lanes, darkened by tall cheerless-looking 
houses, gradually opened into wider streets, con- 
taining dwellings with gardens in front; and 
these again changed in turn to detached and 
semi-detached mansions and villas, tree-sur- 
rounded, and fidl of flowers and of sweet faces 
—seeming abodes, as far as a poor recruit, 
tramping along the dusty road, could judge, of 
blissful peace and human happiness. 

Having got as far as Blackheath, I began to 
feel quite grateful in my heart to our leader for 
his slow mode of marching, and his frequent 
stoppages, as they allowed me full enjoyment of 
the magnificent panorama spreading around in 
all directions ; and when marching still higher 
up, towards Shooter's HiU, with the great river 
and its thousands of ships almost at our feet, I got 
so delighted with the beauty of the scenery that 
I ventured to ask our commander to make a some- 
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what longer halt at the top of the hill. He ap- 
peared to relish the proposal immensely, perhaps 
the more as coming from one upon whom he had 
begun to look as a good-for-nothing recruit. 
Getting quite confidential, he informed me that, 
though it was " a nasty hill " up which we were 
marching, it possessed a redeeming feature in 
** a capital house " close to the summit. It was 
" one of the best houses," he stated, anywhere in 
the neighbourhood, for miles around ; " every- 
thing first-rate," most especially "half-and- 
half." 

I felt richly compensated far the little outlay 
which this stay involved by the enjoyment of the 
grand prospect before me, the rich undulating 
country, the glittering Thames with its forest of 
masts and vessels, and the gaunt, grey, illimita- 
ble metropolis, centre of the civilised world, in 
the background. I could have sat I do not know 
how long on the top of Shooter's Hill, to look 
down upon and scan the details of the magnifi- 
cent 9cene, outspread like a vast picture in the 
bounding valley to the east; but the corporal, 
whose sense of the picturesque was centred in 
one spot inside the " capital house," put a limit 
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to my enjoyment by a final command to march 
off quickly, as we were much behind time. It 
was getting late, and we therefore hurried along 
the road at a more rapid pace than before, so as to 
reach the town of Dartford, fixed upon as our 
resting-place for the night, not too long after 
dark* 

There was excellent accommodation, far beyond 
what could be expected, at the tavern to which I 
with another recruit were sent for the night, and 
the landlord and his wife, with their very pretty 
daughter, treated us with a kindness perfectly 
touching to me. Setting out again early the 
next morning, nearly an hour before daybreak, 
we stepped forward at a more rapid pace than in 
our previous march, to get in good time over the 
twenty miles of road still before us. Our gallant 
and gracious leader this day appeared less affected 
by outward and inward heat, for we did not halt 
in front of more than a dozen roadside taverns, 
and just as the clock in the belfry of the old town 
church struck three, we crossed the bridge over 
the Medway, and proudly marched into Maid- 
stone. 

It was with a singular feeling of awe mingled 
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with affection that I approached the barracks at 
the north end of the town. My '^ home *' was 
there — ^what sort of home would it be to me ? 
At first sight it seemed merry enough, for we 
had no sooner entered the gates and come to a 
stand in the large barrack-yard than we found 
ourselves surrounded by a number of troopers, by 
whom we were greeted in a friendly if somewhat 
boisterous manner, "Why, my dear fellow," 
cried one of the men addressing me, and giving 
me at the same time a good slap on the shoulder, 
" you seem to come in ball costimie." At which 
the whole throng set up a loud and hearty laugh. 



CHAPTER VII. 

" Pour 86 mettr& en route 
Dans son noble 6tat, 
Souyent il en coiite 
Au jeune soldat. 
Plan, plan, plan, rataplan, rataplan, 
Plan, plan, plan, rataplan, rataplan." 

Chanson du Omacrit, 

The commencement of my military apprentice-* 
ship strangely differed from my preconceived idea* 
of it. I had expected a good deal of rough if not 
harsh usage from officers, commissioned as weU as 
non-commissioned, and was surprised, therefore, 
to find that the superiors of whom I stood in 
awe treated me with great kindness and leniency,, 
but that, on the other hand, my equals proved 
somewhat severe taskmasters. With them I was 
'* Johnny Raw," whether I liked ii or not, and 
every one of the privates, old or young, who had 
emerged from the chrysalis state of soldiering, 
deemed himself perfectly justified in snubbing, 
abusing, and harassing " cruity " in my person. 

VOL. I. G 
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The treatment vexed me not a little for the 
first few weeks ; however, I got accustomed to it 
at the end of this time, and by paying but the 
filightest amount of attention to the many practical 
jokes played upon me, I got rid of my persecu- 
tors much sooner than would have been the case 
had I shown resentment. It was the first prac- 
tical discovery on my part of the valuable know- 
ledge that a good share of stoicism is the best 
guide through the thorns and brambles of life. 

If the way in which I was treated by my 
superiors and equals differed much from my 
original expectation, this was still more the case 
in' respect to dress and drill, and the general 
mode adopted for turning me from a quiet 
student into a lively Lancer. I had a vague 
notion that the garments of all individuals 
serving their country as privates in the army 
were made not so much for their own bodies, but 
after the pattern of certain wooden blocks, set up 
as a standard measure by the authorities; and 
being unaware that this was true only for the 
in&ntry and not for the cavalry, I felt very 
agreeably surprised when, on the first day of my 
sojourn at Maidstone Barracks, the regimental 
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tailor presented himself to measure me and my 
newly-arrived comrades for stable-jackets, over- 
alls, and tunics. The shoemaker came next to 
get the' size of the foot-coverings required, and to 
' teach me at the same time the art of putting on 
my boots, of which, as it now appeared, I was 
entirely ignorant ; and he was followed by the 
regimental hair-dresser, who robbed me of my 
flowing locks, leaving my head a stubble, at sight 
of which, as reflected in the square inch of look- 
ing-glass hanging against the wall, I felt a chill 
of faintness creeping over me. 

But the remembrance of my lost locks, now lying 
in an uncouth heap on the floor, and which, to add 
insult to injury, I had to sweep into the dust-pan, 
was not allowed to haunt me long, for presently in 
came the troop-sergeant-major, bringing a heap of 
things, of which I was ordered to take care, under 
heavy penalties. The articles comprised a leather 
stock, very stiff and uncomfortable even to look 
at, a forage cap, four linen shirts,* two waistcoats 
of flannel, two pairs of drawers of the same 
material, four pairs of worsted socks, two pairs of 
gloves, two pairs of straps for over-alls, a military 
cloak, a saddle-bag,*a curry-comb and brushes, a 
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horse's mane comb, nose-bag, and com sack, a 
brush-bag, seyeral boots, clothes, and button 
brushes, and a variety of other things — sponges, 
soap, bath-brick, blacking, towels, knife, fork, 
spoon, razor, shaving tackle, tumscrew, and 
picker for horse's feet. 

I felt amazed at the sight of the miscellaneous 
collection put under my charge, having no idea 
that so much was required to make a Lancer ; and 
my wonder was scarcely lessened when the ser- 
geant-major, probably to spur my zeal for taking 
care of the property, informed me that I would 
have to pay for it. Hitherto I had not troubled 
myself to investigate the financial aspect of my 
new profession, content with the information I 
had received in London that privates in the 
cavalry enjoyed a daily pay of one shilling and 
threepence, and were entitled, besides, to a bounty 
of two pounds twelve and sixpence on enlistment. 
On account of the latter I had received ten 
shillings in cash ; and I now learned that not only 
would I get nothing more, but that I was already 
indebted to the British nation in the sum of three 
pounds eleven shillings and twopence half-penny. 
This debt I had incurred for the " kit," or mis- 
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cellaneous collection of articles handed to me by 
the troop-sergeant-major, and till it was paid off 
my daily cash remuneration as a fuU private in 
the 17th Lancers was reduced to twopence. 

I believe I stared somewhat when the worthy 
sergeant communicated to me all this interesting 
information, and finally ventured to remark that 
as I had to pay for my first outfit, or " kit," I 
should probably have to continue buying neces- 
sary pieces of uniform and accoutrement at my 
own expense, or rather out of the pay allotted to 
me. He replied that was so, though with excep- 
tions. I would be furnished with one pair of 
cloth over-alls a year, and with a new cloak every 
six years, and would be allowed three shillings 
per annum for gloves, and six shillings for boots ; 
and what more was wanted, and it was a very 
great deal indeed, I would have to get by means 
of stoppages from my pay. The sergeant smiled 
grimly when telling me all this, and how liberally 
the British nation acted towards its soldiers, 
whose lives were staked, for the defence of the 
country. I said nothing, but thought it very 
strange on the part of the British nation. 

Among the recruits who had come with me to 
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Maidstone, and others who continued arriying, 
the large stoppages of pay, coming together with 
the irksomeness of the first drill, seemed to 
cause great dissatisfaction ; but I, almost to my 
own surprise, felt singularly contented. Not 
having enlisted for any money consideration, I 
was very careless about what seemed to make 
most other recruits unhappy, and caused some of 
them to desert, that of not receiving the promised 
bounty ; and as for the drill, I almost got a liking 
for it when the first week was over. The drill on 
foot was the least pleasant part of the per- 
formance ; but having once mastered the goose- 
st^p and the " facings," I was over aU difficul- 
ties, for within the riding-school I felt perfectly at 
home and at ease. 

My daily existence, though regular to monotony, 
possessed one great charm in its entire novelty. 
Having led for years an indoor life, not suitable 
either to my health or my tastes, I felt pleased at 
being able now to move about in the open air, 
although this change involved the loss of personal 
freedom. At a quarter to six in the morning, when 
the warning trumpet sounded, I was almost always 
the first among the recruits to be out of bed, and 
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before the quarter of an hour allowed for putting 
up the beds was gone, my blanket was folded 
with the two sheets in strict regulation order, the 
colours of the rug shining through the folds with 
geometric regularity, and I was ready for the 
stable. To attend to the horses was to me little 
less than a pleasure, and having finished this task, 
and despatched a hasty and extremely modest 
breakfast, consisting of a piece of dry bread, 
moistened by a cup of thick coffee, I managed 
to be at the riding'^school punctually to the 
minute. 

As a rule, no recruits, whatever their previous 
habits or mode of life, are supposed to be able to 
sit on horseback before they have been taught by 
the regimental riding-master ; however, the officer 
under whose command I was placed was sensible 
enough to see that h^ need not stay with me long 
in the A B C of drill, teaching me how to 
"mount," to "dismount,'* to "mount'* again, 
and so on, but allowed me to advance rapidly 
into the more advanced .class where lessons were 
given to " trot," to " canter," " gallop," " turn," 
" circle," " front," " leap the bar," " load," " fire," 
"draw swords," and cut at "heads and Dosts." 
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At the end of several weeks, though still 
nominally a recruit, I ceased to be "Johnny 
Raw," and felt the delightfiil sensation of being 
looked upon by my comrades as a budding 
Lancei;. 

The routine of my daily life remained un- 
changed for nearly three months. It was made 
up of being in the stables at six in the morning ; • 
in' the riding-school from eight to nine, or nine 
to ten ; and out for foot drill from half-past ten 
till nearly twelve o'clock. Dismissed here, the 
horses had to be once more attended to, after 
which I went with the rest to dinner. To not a 
few of my brother recruits, no less than our older 
companions in arms, this was the most interesting 
part of the day's proceedings, and although not 
blessed with a very formidable appetite, yet I also 
liked the sight of the long deal table, surrounded 
by a crowd of eager anxious faces, sniffing in, 
with immense zest, the odour of the savoury 
viands coming up from the kitchen. 

Before sitting down to the attack, the men 
stand at attention round the table, with buttoned- 
up jackets, while the orderly officer and sergeant 
come their rounds to inspect the dinners by just 
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glancing at them, and perhaps asking the hasty 
question, " Have you any complaints ? " 

No ! they have no complaints whatever at this 
supremely interesting moment. They have no 
complaints, but they are all very hungry, and 
would rather not waste time in making speeches. 
But even the most impatient of my warlike com- 
rades have yet to wait a moment while the 
dinners are cut out, and each man's allowance is 
laid upon a plate. Then one of them turns his 
back towards the table, while another touches a 
plate with his knife, calling out " Who shall have 
this P " Some man is named, who at once takes 
possession of his share of victuals ; after which 
another plate is touched and another allotment 
made, and so forth till all are served. 

When beheld for the first time, the prize dis- 
tribution effected in this manner, after the strict 
etiquette of the mess-room, appeared to me very 
fair and impartial ; but I was not long in perceiv- 
ing that, in common with most other clever human 
contrivances for putting uneven things into an 
equilibrium, this one was liable to abuse. The 
two goddesses of justice, the Lancer who held the 
knife outstretched over the tempting victuals, and 
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the other who responded to hie appeal for a name, 
were both, as I discoyered before long, not so un- 
connected as they ought to have been, but acted 
somewhat in collusion, though with the approval 
of the majority of their comrades. Woe to the 
chances of a good dinner of the man who made 
himself very disagreeable in the barrack- room, or 
who succeeded in attracting the permanent dislike 
of his companions, especially if he happened to be 
a recruit. 

" Who shall have this P " shouts Lancer num- 
ber one, fiercely brandishing his knife, and knock- 
ing twice on the plate before him. 

" Cruity," replies the other in a deep sepulchral 
tone. 

Up comes " Johnny Raw," hungry enough to 
eat a whole shoulder of mutton at a meal, and 
gets purple-red in the face when a plate with 
nothing but a bone and a little gravy over it is 
handed to him. Perhaps he sits down in sorrow 
and silence, steeps his bread in his gravy, and 
stifles his hunger as best he can ; if so, he will 
not often again be imfortunate, for, like the mass 
of God's creatures upon earth, soldiers have 
hearts, and do not like to inflict pain wantonly. 
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However, it may be that "Cruity" is of an 
irritable nature, unable to devour bis bread and 
gravy in proper resignation, but giving vent to 
his anger while trying to scrape invisible shreds 
of meat from his bone. If so, his neighbour at 
table, busily employed in dissecting a choice morsel, 
will very likely ask him with a > pleasant smile, 
" What is the matter with you, Johnny, my lad P 
You do not get on with your dinner." Ttien 
Johnny, if very unwise, may get still more ex- 
asperated, and may even make complaints to the 
officer who is looking in at the mess-room. 

Having told the story of his unhappiness in 
some inarticulate manner, the officer, casting 
about for information, asks the others, '' What is 
the matter with that recruit?" The reply is, 
" He is only grumbling as usual." Whereupon 
the officer, with a stern look, ''You must not 
grumble, young man. We must have no grum- 
bling ! " and " Cruity " is silenced — and dines 
upon bones for at least another week. 

I was fortunate enough to keep on good terms 
with all my comrades, thanks chiefly to the warn- 
ing words of the good-natured recruiting-ser- 
geant by whom I had been enlisted in London. 
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By following strictly his advice, doing my duty, 
keeping quiet and sober, eschewing intimacy with 
any one, yet proving myself willing to lend a help- 
ing hand wherever it was wanted, in the stable or 
in the barrack-room, I lived in great peace among 
my brother Lancers, and, if making no warm 
friends, at least got, as far as I was aware, no 
particular enemies. Some of the non-commis- 
sioned officers seemed very kindly inclined to me, 
particularly the sergeant-major of my troop, a 
native of Ayrshire, named Brown. He was one 
of the few Scotsmen in the regiment, and partly 
perhaps for this reason, and partly because I 
took great care of his horse, which was given 
to me to attend, he gradually received me into 
his favour, and it was not long before I enjoyed 
many tokens of patronage. 

The. favours shown were not at all unwelcome 
to me, the troop-sergeant-major having it more in 
his power than the colonel of the regiment to make 
the life of a recruit either comfortable or wretched, 
and I expressed my gratitude by all means within 
my reach, especially by increased attention to 
" Bob,'* the sergeant's horse. " Bob " was really 
a splendid creature, as docile as a child, and yet 
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full of fire and energy. He seemed to under^ 
stand every word I said, listening even to the 
tone of my voice when I entered the stable ; and 
often when his large intelligent eyes looked upon 
me, I fancied that there was something akin to 
human nature in them. We soon got very inti- 
mate, " Bob " and I, and it was a real treat to me 
when at times, on our going out in the morning, 
in watering order, for exercise, I was allowed to 
ride him, of which I was the prouder, as it was a 
trust which the sergeant bestowed upon no one 
else. I did not know at first whether " Bob " 
was the greater bond of sympathy between me and 
Sergeant- Major Brown, or our common country ; 
but I fancied so when I came to get a little more 
acquainted with him, for I found he always talked 
of " Bob," and never of auld Scotland. 

Our acquaintanceship increased considerably 
when I had been nearly three months in the 
regiment. At the beginning of February, 1854, 
our troop got orders to prepare for moving from 
Maidstone to Hounslow ; but before setting out on 
the march Sergeant- Major Brown was despatched 
to Dover Castle to execute a commission connected 
with the transport of some stores of arms and am- 
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munition. A private W9fi allotted to accompany 
him, and, much to the envy of several of my elder 
comrades, he selected me for the purpose. After 
half an hour's notice, I stood in the barrack-yard 
with " Bob " and my own horse, and a few minutes 
after we rattled away over the pavement on the 
road to Canterbiiry. It snowed hard when we 
left Maidstone, but got clear before we trotted 
into the ancient town of Milton, on the main road 
from London to Dover. Here we stayed a little 
while to rest our horses, and then pushing forward 
on the broad highway, spurred on briskly till 
getting within the old cathedral city. 

We remained at Canterbury barracks for the 
night, and the next morning, a Saturday, rode on 
to Dover, which we reached before noon. I in- 
tensely enjoyed the ride, and still more the mag- 
nificent view that met my eyes at Dover. The 
window of the barrack-room where I was quar- 
tered opened out upon the Channel, and having 
attended to the horses and nothing else to do, I 
sat there for hours looking down upon the ocean, 
the foam-crested waves, the flying ships, and the 
coast of France in the hazy distance. The 
spectacle appeared to me even more beautiful 
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when the sun had set, and the moon rose over the 
sea. By some strange interlacings of thought, the 
yiew before me reminded me of Scotland, and 
almost for the first time since I had become a 
soldier I regretted the step I had taken, as keep- 
ing me from those I loved. It was a touch of 
home-sickness, and went by as quick as it came. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" I saw a thousand fearful wrecks ; 
A thousand men, that fishes gnawed upon ; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearls, 
Inestimahle stones, unyalued jewels, 
All scattered in the bottom of the sea. 
Some lay in dead men's skulls, and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit there were crept, — 
As 'twere in scorn of eyes, — reflecting gems. 
That wooed the slimy bottom of the deep. 
And mocked the dead bones that lay scattered by." 

Shakspbahe, King Richard III. 

We rested at Dover during the Sunday, to return 
to our regiment the following morning ; and I 
obtained leave to stroll about the town and neigh- 
bourhood the whole of the time not required for 
stable duty. Accordingly, I set out for a long 
walk after I had come from church in the morn- 
ing, exploring first the heights west of the town 
as far as the top of the Shakspeare Cliff, and 
next turning my steps in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, keeping close to the sea, at the foot of the 
Castle rocks. 
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From inquiries made, I learned that there was 
a path on the shingle leading to the coast-guard 
station of St. Margaret's- at- CliflT, romantically 
situated in a narrow bay of the sea, and I deter* 
mined to walk as far as this place, then to ascend 
the rocks, and to return by an upper road to 
Dover Castle. However, I had not got far on 
my way before I found that the tide was rising 
fast, leaving but a narrow strip of land between the 
sea at my right and the cliffs to the left. The 
wind was blowing fresh, and the waves were run- 
ning high ; and, unacquainted with the ground I 
was treading, I hurried onward more rapidly so as 
to discover whether I might safely proceed much 
farther. But the next turn of the cliffs, and again 
the next, gave me no information ; and it was 
only when I came to a cluster of rocks protruding 
into the sea, about halfway, as far as I could 
judge, between St. Margaret's and Dover, that I 
perceived the absolute impossibility of reaching 
the former place before the tide was up. 

I was on the point of turning round, to walk 
back as fast as possible to Dover, when all on a 
sudden piercing cries reached my ear. For a mo- 
ment I did not know where the shrieks came from, 
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but on clambering forward over the slippery rocks, 
I beheld, some two hundred yards in front, a girl, 
or young woman, in the sea, apparently drown- 
ing. There was clearly not a second to be lost to 
save her, and taking off my shako and throwing 
it behind me, I ran forward into the breakers. 

After wading for a few yards, I lost my footing, 
and had to swim. The foam and spray flew so 
high around me as to bring the drowning woman 
out of view; however, her shrieks continued to 
guide me, and I swam with all my might. But in 
another instant everything was quiet. I felt as if 
I was in a whirlpool ; the sea tossed me round and 
round, and losing the use of my arms, I was 
dashed by a returning wave against a piece of 
rock. I had just presence of mind enough left 
to know it must be the rock which I had seen 
from the shore near the drowning woman ; so I 
grasped the slimy seaweed growing on it with 
my hands, and hoisted myself to the top. 

At the instant, the woman arose from the 
water, about ten yards distant, her eyes closed, 
and no signs of life visible. Half frantic, I threw 
myself again into the sea, and in another minute 
had grasped the body in my left arm, while with 
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the right I pushed out for the shore. The swift- 
running tide carried me rapidly forward, but 
when near to the cliffs I was once more seized 
by the breakers and whirled away to the sea. 
Twice I attempted to cleave my way through the 
terrible waves, and twice I was sucked back by 
them with irresistible force, till I felt as if all 
my strength had left me, and I could struggle 
no longer against inevitable death. 

At that moment it was as if in a sudden glance, 
like a flash of lightning, my whole past life, in 
its minutest incidents, shot through my memory. 
It came in a glance, and went in a glance ; the 
sensation lasted but an instant, and vanishing, 
I felt the waves close in over me and the burden 
in my arms. Was I dying P No, my brain was 
heavy, I was only going to sleep. Then a huge 
wave took me up again, and cast me away head- 
long — headlong upon the shore. 

For a few seconds I kept lying on the shingle, 
half-benumbed, to gather consciousness, and then 
crawled forward out of the reach of the waves. 
My first thought was of the woman I had rescued 
from the sea, and whether she was dead or alive. 
Her eves were still closed, and there was not the 
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slightest movement visible in the muscles of her 
face, save now and then an almost imperceptible 
rise of the lips, of which I did not know whether 
it was real or imaginary. With some effort, half 
walking and half creeping, I carried her close to 
the shelter of the cliffs, and there laid her on the 
ground to look about for help. 

Turning my face in all directions, I was horror- 
struck in perceiving that the rising tide had cut 
off every retreat, either backward or forward. 
The white billows were dashing up against the 
rocks in front, and dashing up against the rocks 
behind, and I was standing on a narrow tongue 
of land, bounded on the one side by the approach- 
ing sea, and on the other by almost perpendicular 
rocks. To scale the cliffs was impossible ; to 
swim through the belt of stormy sea in front or 
behind was equally so ; and all hopes of life clearly 
rested upon the chance that the waves would not 
reach the highest point of the tide-bound island. 
I examined the groimd to the foot of the cliffs, 
and found everywhere the traces of salt water ; 
however, coming to the most elevated point, I 
perceived, to my intense delight, a small cave- 
like opening in the chalk, some four feet above 
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the ground. To this fissure in the rocks, into 
which, seemingly, the sea had never penetrated, 
I at once carried the body of the young woman, 
and then tried to find out whether there were any 
signs of life. 

Hitherto, I had scarcely paid any attention to 
her looks and appearance; and I now saw for 
the first time that she was very young, apparently 
not above seventeen, most richly dressed, and 
extremely beautiful. Her hair, light, almost of 
the colour of gold, hung down in long tresses 
over her back and shoulders ; a string of pearls 
encircled her neck ; and the tiny wrist of her left 
arm was clasped by a golden bracelet, studded 
with jewels, while the right hand grasped tightly 
a bunch of marine plants, which, probably, had 
tempted her among the sea-girt rocks, and within 
the fatal embrace of the tide. A calm, angelic 
peace seemed outspread upon the beautiful face 
before me, to look at which even made me 
tremble. 

I had not the courage to approach, full of fear 
of discovering too soon that the sweet creature 
I had carried from the waves was nothing but 
a corpse ; so I leaned against the rocks near the 
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cave where I had placed her, taking off ray tunic 
and throwing it over her as a shelter against 
wind and spray. But the coat, after a minute, 
slipped to the ground, and, covering her up once 
more, I distinctly saw her lips move. I could 
have shouted for delight, and yet felt oppressed 
in the very exuberance of my joy. I approached 
nearer; there was no longer any doubt — she 
breathed, she lived. At first faintly, yet with 
gradually increasing strength, the ebb and flow 
of life seemed to return to the body — to return, 
till the fair bosom began heaving, and the pale 
cheeks got dimly flushed. I watched and watched, 
scarcely heeding the rush of the waves behind me, 
and the furious tide that came fast creeping up to 
my feet. She was safe, that was all I thought 
of; and as to myself, it mattered little whether 
I got another drenching of the sea, as long as I 
was able to cling to the rocks near her. 

But the huge ocean only rolled up to my feet, 
and then slowly rolled down again ; and, seeing 
the tide retreat, I began calculating how soon I 
might make my way back to Dover, with the fair 
burden I had snatched from death in my arms. 
To examine into the matter, I went forward to 
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a piece of rock, oflfering a view round some pro- 
jecting cliffs to the east; but I had no sooner 
arrived there, when, to my astonishment, I saw 
a crowd of people, among them several servants 
in Uvery, advancing towards me. They appeared 
to have landed in boats, and to make a strict 
search all along the shore, and it flashed upon me 
at once that they were seeking the fair creature 
I had saved. I shouted and pointed with the 
finger, and they hurried up quickly ; and before 
I myself had got to the cave, they had taken up 
the young lady and were carrying her away. 
Nobody asked a question of me, every one busy- 
ing himself with her; but I could see that she 
had recovered consciousness, and I fancied she 
was looking at me when borne off by her 
friends. 

They left my tunic behind, fortunately ; and 
my shako I discovered, after a long search, among 
some seaweed, not improved in appearance by 
having been knocked about for some hours among 
the rocks. It was getting dark by the time I 
had found my head-dress, and I slowly wandered 
back at the foot of the cliffs to Dover Castle. 

The events I had gone through in the short 
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afternoon appeared to me like a dream; but a 
dream with a wretched ending. They might have 
thanked me at least for saving the young lady, 
I thought. But then again I got conscious of my 
own egregious folly in expecting compliments — 
compliments^ too, from servants in livery^ — I, a 
recruit in the Lancers. The cold wind that was 
blowing into my face from the sea taught me 
good sense, and I concluded it was all for the 
best. I only regretted my shako had been so 
much battered. 

Returning to the stables, I foimd Sergeant- 
Xajor Brown leaving them. He looked rather 
angry, fancying, no doubt, that I had neglected 
**^Bob." Having explained to him in a few 
words the cause which had kept me out so late, 
he measured me with his eyes from head to foot, 
and then, in an unusual kindly tone, asked me to 
step up to his room after I had attended to the 
horses. I did so, and was surprised to find my 
sergeant, whom I had never seen smoking before, 
sitting on a low stool before a fire,, puffing away 
vigorously at a long pipe resting on the floor. 
Pointing to another three-legged stool near him, 
he cried, withdrawing his pipe for a moment* 
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"There; sit down and dry your clothes before 
the fire, and tell me all that has happened. Mind, 
every bit of it!" 

I was not loth to get a confidant of my thoughts, 
and told the sergeant all that had happened during 
the afternoon, describing, as minutely as I could, 
my efforts in saving the young lady, and not 
hiding the fact that her beauty had made a deep 
impression upon me. Several times while I was 
speaking, he slipped the pipe from his mouth, 
surveying me attentively ; but after each occasion 
took to puffing more vigorously than ever, till the 
little room was filled with thick tobacco smoke, 
. so that I could hardly see his face. When I had 
finished,, there was a long pause. I stared into 
the burning coals, while the sergeant smoked 
with a fierceness which surprised me more and 
more. To break the oppressive silence, I at last 
ventured to ask him whether he thought it right 
that the people who had come in search of the 
young lady I had saved should have carried her 
off without asking for my name, or so much as 
giving thanks to me. 

To my great astonishment, he took the pipe 
from his mouth, chased the smoke intervening 
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between us with a wave of his left hand, and, 
looking me straight in the face, exclaimed, " Quite 
right, my lad. Quite right!'' He saw I was 
startled ; and driving off the tobacco fumes with 
another wave, laid his hand on my shoulder, 
crying, " Don't be a fool. Alec." 

There was another long pause, after which the 
sergeant dashed his pipe to the ground, and began 
telling me, without any preparation whatever, the 
story of his own life. It was a strange and some- 
what confused account, and with my thoughts 
still dwelling on the events of the afternoon, I 
got to comprehend but a small portion of it. 
The chief facts riveted upon my attention were- 
that he had been brought up as a clerk in a 
merchant's office, had emigrated when still young 
to America, had acquired in a few years a hand- 
some fortune by speculation, and had been robbed 
of it by an English country gentleman, whose 
daughter he was to have married. She played 
false to him, as well as her father, in consequence 
of which he had conceived a deep and almost 
savage hatred of what he called, not perhaps 
justly, "the aristocracy," and this had driven 
*him, after some queer ups and downs, to enlist 
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as a soldier, finally making him what he now 
was, a troop-sergeant-major. 

* 

Under any other circumstances, the life- story 
would have had a deep interest for me ; but as it 
was, I listened to it with but half attention, and 
as ^ soon as it was finished withdrew, and went to 
rest. I slept soundly ; yet all night long, in one 
continuous dream, the sweet face of the girl I 
had snatched from the sea kept hovering before 
my eyes. 

The face was still over my couch, smiling down 
upon me, when the warning trumpet sounded, 
and I awoke to the realities of life. I found 
Sergeant-Major Brown at the stable-door, on 
hurrying to my duties, and was informed that 
we would start at ten in the morning on our 
return to the regiment. With the stroke of the 
clock, I was in front of the sergeant's quarters, 
leading my own horse and " Bob," and a moment 
after we rode away through the castle gate. We 
had not trotted far when I saw a stately carriage, 
with footmen behind, coming up towards us. 
The carriage was right at our f^et in a straight 
line, but a good distance away by the winding 
road ; and the sun shining full in the face of the 
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occupants, I beheld before me the young lady I 
had saved, at the side of an elderly gentleman, 
evidently her father. 

I trembled all over with excitement, and riding 
up to my sergeant, whispered in his ear, " There 
she is." He turned round, looked straight into 
my face, and cried, " Don't be a fool. Alec." At 
the same moment, he set spurs to his horse, and 
galloped away down the road; and I followed, 
with bended lance, the streamer touching the top 
of the up- coming carriage as I flew past it like 
the wind. 



CHAPTER IX. 

" * I marvel much, pardie,' quoth she, ^ for to behold the rout, 
To see man, woman, boy, and beast, so toss the world about ; 
Some kneel, some crouch, some beck, some check, and some 

can smoothly smile. 
And some embrace others in arms, and there think many a 

wile. 
Some stand aloof at cap and knee, some humble and some 

stout. 
Yet are they never friends, indeed, until they once fall out.' " 

Andrbw Bourd. 

We rode on rapidly for four miles, till the village 
of Lydden, where we watered our horses. All the 
while Sergeant-Major Brown did not speak a 
word to me, and it was only when resuming our 
journey that he slackened the speed of "Bob," 
and entered into conversation. It was not, how- 
ever, on the subject still engrossing all my 
thoughts, but on a very different topic. He 
asked me whether I had heard that we were likely 
to be sent upon foreign service, to fight against 
Russia, and on my telling him that I had heard 
rumours to that effect among my comrades, he 
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informed me that, from what had come to His 
knowledge at Dover, the matter was all but 
certain, and that it was not unlikely that we 
might start within a month. The news was 
enough to change the current of my fancies and 
reflections, and seeing me all attention, my' 
sergeant laimched out with much warmth upon 
the war question, expressing his desire to exchange 
the weary monotony of garrison life for an active 
existence abroad. As if getting excited by his 
own words, he next spoke of the feelings with 
which he regarded the military service, with a 
freedom which startled me somewhat, though it 
was at the same time not a little gratifying, as 
showing the unrestricted trust which he put in 
me. 

" It is, after all, a wretched kind of slavery the 
life we are leading," he burst out ; " with scarce 
a hope of reward attached to it. Anywhere, in 
any pursuit or profession, a man may rise by 
diligence, talent, and industry, except in the 
army. Work as you may, and be as faultless in 
your conduct as can be, and then, after a dozen 
or two of the best years of your life are spent, 
you may arrive to be a regimental sergeant, and 
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earn the wages of a cliiiniiey-sweep, and be bullied 
by a milksop, possessing tbe infinite merit of a 
pocket-full of money. His mamma, aunt, or 
grandmother, has bought the yoimgster a com- 
mission, and by simply paying down so many 
golden sovereigns, his friends have lifted him at 
once OTer the heads of scores of men, perhaps ten 
times better educated and intelligent, and cer- 
tainly a hundred times more experienced. Talk 
of priestly pardons of sin, of money dispensations 
of iniquity — 'pon my faith, Homish indulgences 
and English army commissions are twin brothers. 
See how they are strutting about, these youths 
for whom indulgences have been bought at the 
Horse Guards. See what airs they give them- 
selves ; how they look down upon all who have 
not got any mammas or aunts with cash enough 
to purchase commissions ! " 

I began to feel slightly alarmed at the 
vehemence of my sergeant, and, to calm his 
excitement, set to talking of the prospects of 
the forthcoming war. It had the desired effect, 
and the vision of fame and rank to be gained 
on the field of battle soon drove away his 
wrathful feelings about the great array griev- 
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ance, which seemed to be an old sore with him. 
Entering upon the war theme, and discoursing 
the romance and bright side of it, Sergeant- 
Major Brown himself forgot, and made me too 
forget, all other things, and we rode on plea- 
santly together to Canterbury, where discipline 
and silence asserted their rights. 

After remaining another night at the barracks 
here, we got back the following day to our 
quarters at Maidstone, where everything and^ 
everybody was in a state of excitement. The 
report that we were going abroad had become 
general, and by all my comrades the removal 
to Hounslow, which was fixed to take place 
within a week, was looked upon as the first 
stage of a march into war. Only very few of 
my companions knew anything about where the 
war was to be, or for what cause or reason it 
was to take place; but all were not the less 
enthusiastic for it, summing up their political 
and other convictions in the one great idea, " to 
fight the Rooshians." 

The general enthusiasm was so infecting as 
to carry me along with it, although I was con- 
scious in my own heart of not bearing the 
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slightest grudge against ''the Rooshians/' nor 
of having the faintest sympathy with their 
antagonists^ the Turks. However, the warlike 
feeling of my comrades crept over me very 
fast, and it was much increased the day after 
my return to Maidstone, through the receipt of 
a communication from home. I had had several 
letters before from my mother, in answer to 
the note in which I informed her of my enlist*- 
ment; as I expected beforehand, she submitted 
to everything with true maternal affection, telling 
me to be good and brave, and imploring the 
Divine help for my guidance and protection. 

As far as she was concerned, all that I had done 
was approved of as best under the circumstances ; 
but there was not a word in her letters about 
what I most longed to hear, the impression made 
by my becoming a soldier upon the girl I so 
dearly loved. Unable to bear the suspense any 
longer, I had written to my mother, at last, 
imploring her to let me know all, even the 
worst; and now came the reply. It was that 
Annie, as far as she could learn, was much 
displeased with the step I had taken, and, more- 
over, that her parents, who knew a little of 
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my affection for her, had forbidden her, in the 
strictest and severest manner, to hold the least 
intercourse witH me, ' whether directly or in- 
directly. 

The news stung me like a blow. I had looked 
for some reproaches, but this was more than I 
could bear. Crushing the fatal letter, which 
I had taken with me into the fields to read 
quietly, in my hand, I sat down upon the 
ground and began to reflect upon my whole 
position, my hopes, my fears, and my expec- 
tations. Now that I was in danger of losing 
her, I felt, more than ever, how dearly I loved 
my Annie, and I , reproached myself, not only 
for attracting her displeasure by my rash enlist- 
ment, but for having been unfaithful to her in 
memory within the last few days. What was 
this constant dreaming of the unknown lady 
I had carried from out the sea that filled my 
head night and day? Was it love? No, it 
could not be. The very thought of it seemed 
absurd and preposterous ; for how could I love 
one whom I had not more than looked upon 
for a number of minutes, to whom I had 
never spoken, and who had never spoken to 
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me P Besides, I knew that my deep and bound- 
less affection for the dear girl far away at home 
was unchanged; nay, was greater than ever. 
How then could I love another at the same 
time? 

I reflected long and earnestly, but my reason- 
ings only led me around in a circle ; and secretly 
conscious that no anatomical analysis of feelings 
would bring me out of it, I finished by makiug 
a double resolve. To enter into arguments with 
Annie's parents was clearly useless, and to rely 
upon an appeal to her heart pride as well as 
duty forbade me; so I determined to make no 
further attempt of communication with her for 
the present, and not until I had raised myself 
to an honourable position, and earned respect, 
to regain love. I rejoiced thajb war was coming. 
As to the imknown lady of the sea, I resolved 
to forget her, to banish her image from my 
mind entirely and for ever. Again I rejoiced 
that war was coming. There was not one of 
my comrades for the moment more anxious than 
I for a tussle with "the Rooshians," or, indeed, 
any other foe of British Lancers. 

Our troop left Maidstone barracks on Tuesday, 
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the 21 8t of February, and trotting along at a 
measured pace, we got late in the afternoon to 
Woolwich, where we remained for the night. 
Setting out again before daybreak the following 
morning, we passed through London between 
nine and ten, and were siirprised by the extra- 
ordinary concourse of people in the streets, and 
by being greeted with constant volleys of cheers 
frcmi the assembled crowds. 

The explanation was not long in coming. The 
Grenadier Guards, a thousand strong, had left 
London early in the day for " the seat of war " 
— where "the seat" was not a soul could tell 
us — and, as it appeared, a portion of the wan- 
dering population of the metropolis had bid 
them farewell by accompanying them from their 
barracks in Trafalgar Square to Waterloo Bridge 
station, from whence the railway was to take 
them to Southampton. The general impression 
of the multitude who greeted us with their 
hurrahs seemed to be that we, too, were on the 
direct road to the battle-field; but as the truth 
got whispered about gradually, and the mob 
came to learn that we were only moving from 
Maidstone to Hounslow, and that there was no 
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immediate opportunity for our lances to tickle 
the backs of flying Cossacks, popular sympathy 
died out very fast, and before getting out of the 
more crowded streets, we were received with 
occasional remarks more witty than compli- 
mentary. 

It was amusing to me to watch the yarious 
groups and files of people through whose midst 
we were passing ; and while thus scanning faces, 
I beheld on a door-step, just as we were march- 
ing into Piccadilly, a figure that seemed familiar 
to me. In a second, I remembered it was the 
Uttle hunchbacked lad in whose company I had 
spent a night in St. James's Park, and who had 
advised me to become a soldier. He was much 
better dressed than when I met him : indeed, 
quite respectable in appearance, and evidently 
freed from the necessity of seeking sleeping 
accommodation on any of the benches in front 
of her Majesty's palace. I kept my eye upon 
him on riding past the door where he was 
standing; but though he, too, appeared as if 
searching for some one among the Lancers, he 
did not recognise me, and his eager intelligent 
glance rapidly passed on over me to the rear. 
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I felt half inclined to make myself known to 
the poor little man; however, vanity and the 
fear of producing a scene prevented me from 
carrying out my intention till it was too late. 
Turning round upon my horse, after I had 
gone on some fifty yards, I saw him examine, 
more ardently anxious than ever, each of my 
comrades, and on getting to the end of the 
troop his face assumed a look of profound de- 
jection*. Unable to quit the ranks now, I 
reproached myself for my want of moral courage. 
At Hounslow our life was far busier than at 
Maidstone, the preparations for going upon 
foreign service being carried on very actively. 
We had constant field-days, and a great deal 
of sword exercise, which to me and most of 
my comrades was infinitely preferable to the 
dull routine of ordinary barrack life, the ever- 
lasting exhibition of " tackle " before the officers, 
and rubbing and polishing of arms and accoutre- 
ments. Animated talk; too, of what the coming 
war would bring forth occupied many a pleasant 
hour, and I noticed with much satisfaction that 
the prospect of adventures in the field not only 
made the majority of men in the regiment more 
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reflecting, as if raising their intelligence to an 
unusual pitch, but even brought about a greater 
amount of sobriety and general good behaviour. 

I had never before seen so many of my com- 
rades read and converse together when off duty, 
and so few of them at the canteens and neigh- 

* 

bouring publics-houses; and all seemed to feel 
proud when at a review our commander, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Laurenceson, congratulated the 
regiment on its perfect discipline and high 
state of military efficiency. The praise seemed 
to have the very best effect upon the toen, 
increasing the universal eagerness soon to depart 
to such an extent as to find vent in constant 
ebullitions of warlike feeling. However, while 
all were clamouring to go, biit very few seemed 
to know, or even to care, where to go to, the 
only thing generally mentioned on the subject 
consisting in a rumour that we were to be sent 
to some part of the Turkish empire by way 
of France. There was a notion that we would 
have to ride through the whole of France from 
one end to the other, and acting upon this idea, 
several of the non-commissioned officers began to 
enter upon a study of the language, hoping thereby 
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to gain some comforts not otherwise attainable. 
On its becoming known that I was well up in 
French, and able to speak it fluently, I wc^ 
much sought after as a teacher, which serred to 
raise me greatly in the esteem of my equals 
as well as superiors. 

Among those who accepted my aid as a guide 
to French pronunciation was Sergeant-Major 
Brown. Since our ride to Dover, we had held 
very little intercourse beyond that of daily duty ; 
for having a strong feeling that it was not 
becoming for me, as a private, to be seen fre- 
quently in his company, I went so far as to 
reAise even occasional invitations to meet him. 
But the setting up as an amateur teacher of 
French, with the general approval of my com- 
rades, had the effect of changing the aspect of 
affairs, so that while I was thrown a good deal 
into the society of other non-commissioned 
officers, I got into something like intimacy with 
the sergeant-major of my troop. I liked him 
better the more I saw of him, and he, apparently 
sharing the sentiment, treated me with all but 
parental kindness. 



CHAPTER X. 

" War, my lord, 
Is of eternal use to human kind ; 
. For ever and anon when you have passed 
A few dull years in peace and propagation. 
The world is overstocked with fools, and wants 
A pestilence at least, if not a hero." 

Jbffrbts, Edwin. 

After waiting long and impatiently, the order 
for our departure came at last in the first week 
of April. Our regiment was to leave HounsloTV 
in two detachments on Monday, the 10th, and 
Tuesday, the 11th of April, and marching by 
way of Guildford and Chichester, was to embark 
at Portsmouth on the following Saturday for 
Turkey. There was an end now of the pleasant 
ride through France to which we had all looked 
forward; it was reserved, we learned, for the 
Ist, 6th, and 13th Dragoons, who were to revel 
in sunny landscapes, in the midst of the friendly 
faces of our allies, while we were studying the 
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phenomena of the mal de mer in the Bay of 
Biscay. 

It was a great disappointment, but we never- 
theless felt in the most cheerM mood, the 
prospect of early war-adventures outweighing 
every other consideration. Like all the rest, 
I was in high spirits, making many schemes 
for the future, one of them being to employ 
the idle time on board ship in learning Turkish, 
which, I could not help thinking, would prove 
of great use to myself and to others. The 
sergeant, my friend, warmly encouraged my 
design, and to put it into practice urged me 
to go at once to London and buy a Turkish 
grammar and dictionary, which I might not be 
able to procure anywhere else. Having obtained 
leave, I set out on the errand the Saturday before 
our departure, and returned in the evening with 
a pocket full of hieroglyphical volumes, got 
with some trouble, and not without the book- 
seller, whom I ferreted out, expressing in many 
grimaces his intense astonishment that a private 
in the Lancers should wish to learn Turkish. 

Coming home, I exhibited the literary trea- 
sures to the sergeant-major, who, however, ap- 
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peared to be, for tlie moment, in a moody temper, 
like a man who has heavy thoughts weighing 
on his mind. Once or twice he made a move- 
ment as if going to say something, but each 
time checked himself, till at last, when I was 
on the point of leaving, he got roused by a 
kind of eflfort. 

"Sit down, my lad,'* he exclaimed; and I 
obeyed mechanically. 

"They have found you out, and are after 
you," he cried abruptly. 

"Whop" I gasped. I felt I was trembling 
all over, yet did not know why. 

" The girl whom you satved, and her father," 
said the sergeant, fixing his keen eyes steadily 
upon mine. 

The tremor that came over me was too visible 
that I could hope to hide it; however, I made 
great efforts to look calm, although I was aware 
that all my blood was rushing to my head. 

"What are you going to doP" continued 
Sergeant -Major Brown, turning away on per- 
ceiving my intense excitement. 

The question was too easily answered not to 
instil me with some sort of courage. 
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'' I do not see that I can do anything/' said 
I. "Not since we left Dover have I seen the 
lady, and I have not told the story to a single 
soul besides you. In fact I have done nothing 
whatever to bring her and her father here." 

The sergeant again fixed his eyes upon me. 
"They have called," he exclaimed, speaking 
very slowly, "upon our colonel, who received 
them with great marks of respect, and I am 
told confidentially — ^mind, it is strictly confi- 
dentially — that they are going to purchase your 
discharge from the regiment if it can be ob- 
tained." 

There was a sudden revulsion of feeling within 
me. "Going to purchase my discharge, when 
we are about to set out upon foreign service — 
about to proceed to war ! " I burst forth. " No, 
it cannot be ! They would not — she would not 
heap that indignity upon me." 

"They mean it very kindly, no doubt/' said 
the sergeant, trying to soothe me. "You see, 
the notions of rich people differ from ours in 
many respects. I have heard of several officers 
lately, who, on learning that they would have 
to do other duty than on parade, have thrown 
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up their conunisflions — 'sent in their papers/ 
as they call it — ^and re-pocketed the money they 
paid for the honour of wearing a sword. You 
see^ my lad, there cannot be anything dishonour- 
able in a mere recruit like you quitting the 
service as long as officers do so> with the full 
consent and permission, if not encouragement, 
of our highest commanders." 

I did not know whether the sergeant spoke 
in jest or earnest ; but there was a bitterness in 
his tone which touched me painfully in the 
mood I was in, and, after exchanging a few 
insignificant words, I bid him good night. 
"Alec, my lad," he cried, when I was taking 
leave, "remember the proverb, that 'to act in 
haste is to repent at leisure.' " 

I was not inclined to act hastily, yet felt pro- 
foundly agitated, and it was hours before sleep, 
would fall on my eyes to drown the rush of con- 
flicting thoughts and fancies. There was an all but 
irresistible desire within me to see once more the 
sweet beautiful face upon which I had gazed at 
the foot of Dover cliffs, to speak to her, to listen 
to her, and to hear her lips murmur soft 
words of thanks. But again I almost dreaded to 
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be in the presence of one whose image I was con- 
scious I had not yet been able to tear from my 
heart, and who was still dearer to me than I would 
acknowledge to myself. 

The mental struggle ended in a new resolution 
not to be tempted from the clear path of duty by 
my own vanity and the flickering conceits of my 
imagination. It was not many hours after I had 
made my resolve that it was put to a severe test. 
On going to church on Sunday morning, I noticed 
the commander of our regiment regarding me 
with unusual attentiveness, and the service was 
no sooner over when I received the order to 
present myself before Colonel Laurenceson. 

He addressed me in a kindly tone, telling me 
that an application had been made to obtain my 
discharge, and that he wished to know whether 
it was my desire to leave the army. 

I replied by an immediate " No.*' 

The colonel was visibly pleased, but without 
changing tone continued, " I doubt whether the 
application, though coming from a highly in- 
fluential quarter, would have been granted ; how- 
ever, this settles the matter." 

He then asked whether I knew the name and 
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position of the young lady I had saved from 
drowning, and on my answering in the negative, 
inquired whether I wished to gain this informa- 
tion. 

I hesitated for a second or two ; the colonel 
kept his eyes upon me, and I felt my face getting 
hot. Then I stammered forth another " No." 

He seemed surprised, yet made no remarks 
whatever beyond stating that he was glad I had 
been the means of saving life. 

With this I was dismissed, and hurried away, 
the prey of an overwhelming conflict of passions. 

I felt not at all satisfied with my own action, 
in having refused to learn the name, and 
thereby get acquainted with the lady of my 
imagination ; and yet, at the same time, I was 
convinced that I had done right and could not 
have behaved otherwise. It was not only in 
strict conformity with all my previous resolutions, 
but my pride told me that I was not treated 
fairly, and that no gulf of rank or fortune ought 
to prevent persons to whom I had rendered a very 
great service from giving their thanks without 
being sought after. The more I reflected upon 
it, the more it seemed to me that I had acted 
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wisely in declining tlie coloners offer; and I felt 
no doubt that it would be still more wise on my 
part to try to efface the whole affair of the Dover 
cliffs adventure from my memory, as a thing not 
worth remembering. 

Sergeant-Major Brown, to whom I conununi- 
cated in the evening what had happened during 
the day, earnestly applauded everything I had 
done, and all that I had resolved upon. 

" Believe me, my lad," he cried, " the yoimg 
lady and her family are but a vulgar set of people, 
fiill of purse-pride, arrogance, and presumption. 
A grain of good sense, not to speak of a Christian 
feeling of gratitude, would have taught them that 
although you are but a private soldier, it would 
not be unbecoming in them to go to you and 
thank you for risking your life to save another. 
They might have departed afterwards in their 
fine carriage, and never troubled themselves 
more about you ; but they should have done this 
much. Instead of it, they go to our colonel and 
offer their paltry money for your discharge from 
the service. You see they look upon you, as 
most rich people do upon a soldier, as a kind of 
vagabond, selling his skin for a money considera- 
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tion, and glad to get off the bargain if there is 
a chance for it. Then, too, like many rich 
people, they fancy that everything can be bought 
and sold, and virtue and vice alike be balanced 
by cash. The father of the girl you saved may 
be what is called a liberal man, and perhaps he 
thought that if he gave you thirty or forty pounds 
for carrying his daughter through the surf and the 
breakers of the sea that would be a Jiple, So, in 
order to invest the money well, he made up his 
mind to buy your discharge in the first instance, 
and he would afterwards very likely have put a 
trifle into the savings-bank for you — K)f course, 
under trustees, to prevent its being squandered 
in drink. Who knows but he might have recom- 
mended you, if learning that you could read and 
write, and would be able to get a certificate of 
moral conduct from the clergyman, to a place as 
footman in some noble family P *' 

" Spare me : you are cruel," I cried, interrupt- 
ing the sergeant. 

" No, my lad, I am not cruel,'' said he, almost 
solemnly ; "but I know and understand the world 
very much better thaA you. I do not say that 
you are not reflective and thoughtful for your 
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age ; but still your own confessions tell me 
that you are living, at least partly, in regions of 
romance. You believe in the power of love, of 
intellect, of imagination, of all that is lofty and 
ideal, and you are almost totally ignorant of 
the dry, crushing, and overwhelming power of 
money. It's a mighty weapon of good, and a 
mightier weapon of evil ; and my lad, my lad, I 
have felt its sharp cut both ways, and speak to 
you as one who has been to the only school worth 
going to — the school of experience." 

I was lost in surprise at the words. It was 
nearly dark in the little room where we were 
sitting together, and it seemed in the twilight as 
if the stature of my friend was expanding before 
me. But he broke my reverie short by bidding 
me good night. " To-morrow will be a very busy 
day," he cried. " Captain Winter's troop will 
start at eight in the morning, and we must finish 
our preparations fo?* marching on Tuesday at the 
same hour." 

There was bustle enough in our barracks on 
Monday, the 10th of April ; but we got through 
all our work in good time, and punctually at 
eight on Tuesday morning turned our backs 
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upon Hounslow. Our detachment, forming the 
head-quarter division of the 17th Lancers, was 
under the personal command of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Laurenceson, who looked with the utmost 
care to all our necessities, thereby contributing 
greatly to make our march comfortable. On the 
first day we trotted no farther than Guildford, 
where we had our quarters for the night ; but the 
day after, Wednesday, we pushed on to Chichester, 
which we reached late in the afternoon. 

The unwelcome news greeted us here that the 
transports, which were to carry us to Tur- 
key were not quite ready, and that we would 
have to wait several days, perhaps even a week, 
before being embarked. There was no help for 
it but patience ; and our men being billeted at 
Chichester, Havant, Cosham, and adjacent villages, 
they had to go through a short period of in- 
voluntary idleness. The principal part of my 
troop, including Sergeant- Major Brown and me, 
was quartered in the little town of Havant, one 
of the dullest places, as it seemed to me, in 
England, but the rambles in the neighbourhood 
of which, over the green isle of Hayling in par- 
ticular, I nevertheless enjoyed greatly. The 
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transport vessels haying come up at last, we 
moved on to Portsmouth, and were received with 
many demonstrations of enthusiasm by the in- 
habitants, to whom the sight of cavalry appeared 
a great novelty. 

The first squadron of our regiment, comprising 
five officers and eighty- three men and horses, under 
the command of Major Willett, was the earliest to 
get away, embarking on Tuesday, the 18th of April, 
on board a fine American clipper, called the Pride 
of the Ocean. The embarkation was accomplished 
very successfully in the course of a few hours ; and 
as soon as finished, the clipper was towed out of the 
harbour, and another transport, the Ganges, came 
in, to take on board Captain Winter's troop, seventy 
men and horses, drawn up in the Clarence Docks. 
This time several of the horses proved restive, 
and it w€U3 as late as seven o'clock in the evening 
till they all got hoisted on board, in consequence 
of which the Ganges had to remain at her moor- 
ings till the following morning. 

It was hoped that our division would embark 
at this time, but we were again disappointed by 
delay. After several days passed in uncomfort- 
able idleness, the report came that two more 
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transports had arrived; and on Sunday, the 23rd 
of April, Captain White's troop got on board the 
Blundell, while early the following mornings 
another troop, that of Captain Morgan, consisting 
of forty men and horses, embarked in the Edmonds- 
bury, a very small vessel, apparently much inferior 
to the rest. All our men were now afloat, except, 
our own, the head-quarter division. Our turn came 
on Tuesday, the 25th of April, which proved to 
me a somewhat eventful day. 

We were in the dockyard a little before ten 
o'clock in the morning, and dismounted close to the 
transport that was to carry us, the Eveline, a very 
fine vessel. Our detachment consisted of fifty-one 
men, with fifty-four horses, and the embarkation 
took place under the personal superintendence of 
Colonel Laurenceson, assisted by Lieutenant Mus- 
grove, Cornet Wombwell, and Adjutant Chadwick. 
The first ten or twelve horses were got on board 
the ship without difficulty, but the next half-a- 
dozen were troublesome, and had to be reduced 
to obedience in various ways, by handkerchiefs 
being tied over their eyes, and by twitches, or 
poles with a loop of leather at the ei^d, being 
fastened to their ears, or lips. 
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Whether it was the sight of the means thus 
adopted, or some other cause, but all the animals 
still awaiting embarkation now appeared to get 
restive, showing their temper by neighing and 
kicking. The next turn was that of a very 
powerful horse, belonging to one of the rough 
riders, and known to be extremely vicious. While 
the sling was being applied, the Lancers and 
riggers who assisted them stood warily by, three 
or four of them smoothing his forehead and blind- 
ing his eyes, while the others held firmly by the 
halter. However, the instant he felt the sling 
beneath him, he set to kick in the most terrible 
manner, and succeeded in driving away all but 
the men who grasped the halter, dragging even 
these to a distance from the ship's side. He 
was pulled back with some effort, and a second 
attempt made to fasten him to the sling, but the 
result was another failure, and an exhibition of 
still greater violence on the part of the horse. 

Nearly a quarter of an hour elapsed before he 
could be brought a third time under the yard of 
the ship, and when there, one of his fore legs was 
double^ up and fastened by a rope. The opera- 
tion did hot tame him, but he continued pawing 
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the air with the leg which was free, cleaving a 
way before him, so that nothing remained but to 
liberate the bound leg. A number of men now 
were ordered forward, I among them, and having 
had something to do with the horse before, so as 
to get acquainted with his peculiarities, I managed 
to fasten the twitch upon him. The pain inflicted 
by the instrument for a moment doubled the fury 
of the animal ; he stood upon his hind legs, 
plunged forward, and alternately kicked and 
reared, until he had thrown off all except the two 
men who held the halter and myself. 

For a few minutes longer my two comradeei 
stuck bravely to the halter, but the horse con- 
tinuing his frantic motions, they were at last 
compelled to let go, so that I alone was left hold- 
ing him. I was determined not to give in, and 
clung to the twitch ; and although I had a tough 
piece of work of it, the horse at times lifting me 
off the ground and then dragging me along with 
absolute fury, I succeeded in mastering him at last, 
and saw him stand trembling before me, conquered, 
probably, by the torture he was undergoing 
through his own movements. I now led him back, 
all but perfectly quiet, to the centre of the saw- 
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dust, amidst tlie loud applause of a crowd of 
spectators in the dockyard, among them a num- 
ber of ladies. The exclamations somewhat sur- 
prised me, and looking round to see where they 
came from, I was intensely startled on be^holding 
once more the beautiful face I had saved from the 
sea. 

Our eyes met ; but at that very instant my 
horse made a terrible plunge forward, and, finding 
me unprepared, tore itself from my grasp, striking 
me at the same time with one of his fore hoofs. I 
heard the shrill shriek of a feminine voice, and 
then all got dark before my eyes. 



CHAPTER XI. 

*' A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 
A wind that follows fast 
And Alls the white and rustling sail, 
And bends the gallant mast ; 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While like the eagle free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lee." 

Allan Cunninoham. 

"When recovering consciousness, I found myself 
in a hammock, on board ship. Close to my couch 
was a hospital orderly, and a little farther off, 
with his back turned towards me, was Surgeon 
Gibson, the doctor of our division. In answer to 
my inquiries, the orderly told me that it was three 
o'clock in the afternoon, and that the Eveline had 
just left the docks and was going down the 
Channel with a fair wind. There was the tramp- 
ing of many feet on deck, and over and above it 
I could distinguish a confused noise coming from 
the shore, the cheers of crowds of people, inter- 
mingled ^ith the playing of a band that was 
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striking up the popular tune, " I am going far 
away." 

I felt as if dreaming. The music sounded very- 
sweet, the vessel gliding along softly, and the 
splashing of waves against the ship's side alone 
reminded me that I was on the sea, drifting away 
into unknown regions. Suddenly there came a 
fine tenor voice from an adjoining cabin, humming 
a well-known old song : — 

'* To all you ladies now on land 
We men at sea indite, 
But first would have you understand, 

How hard it is to write ; 
The muses now, and Neptune too, 
We must implore to write to you. 
With a fa la, la, la, la. 

** For though the muses should prove kind. 
And fill our empty brain. 
Yet if rough Neptune rouse the wind 

To^ wave the azure main, « 
Our paper, pen, and ink, and we. 
Boll up and down our ships at sea. 
With a fa la, la, la, la. 

** Then if we write not by each post, 
Think not we are unkind. 
Nor yet conclude our ships are lost 

By Dutchmen or by wind : 
Our tears we*ll send a speedier way. 
The tide shall bring them twice a-day. 
With a fa la, la, la, la.*' 
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Here the voice ceased, to my regret ; and I was 
waiting for it to recommence, lost in reverie, when 
the surgeon approached. 

" Do you have any pain P " he inquired. 

" Not the slightest," I answered ; " but my head 
is heavy, and I feel a sense of faintness all 
through my body." 

"You have had a narrow escape," Surgeon 
Gibson rejoined ; " however, you are all right now, 
and will get over it soon." 

He left me for a moment, and returned with a 
tumbler full of some lemon-coloured fluid. " Take 
this drink," he exclaimed ; and, swallowing it, I 
experienced a great sense of relief and something 
like an accession of strength. 

" You are our only man in hospital, and will 
have good attendance," said the surgeon, with a 
smile, and went his way again. 

Another quarter of an hour elapsed, I lying 
dreaming all the while, when Sergeant-Major 
Brown made his appearance. "I am glad to 
hear you are getting on well," he cried, taking 
me by the hand, with a genuine expression of joy 
outspread on his face. 

'' I heard the colonel just ask the doctor after ' 
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you, and the men repeated to each other what he 
had said. I can tell you, my lad, you have 
become a mighty favourite all at once." With 
this the sergeant sat down at my side, giving me 
an account of all that had happened after 1 had 
been felled to the ground by the furious animal 
I was holding. I learned that I had been 
attended to immediately, aU the men and officers, 
to the colonel himself, evincing the greatest 
sympathy, and that, after consultation with Surgeon 
Gibson, it had been decided by our commander 
that I should be carried on board the Eveline at 
once, my case offering no danger beyond that of 
a shock to the system. 

" And what has become of the horse ? " I asked. 

" We have left the brute behind," was the 
reply. * 

There was a lengthened pause. I had another 
question upon my mind, far more important than 
about the horse, but did not feel the courage to 
bring it over my lips. 

At last I forced myself to inquire, "Did you 
see the young lady who uttered a shriek when I 
was struck?" 

The sergeant seemed to get confused for a 
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moment. " What young lady P " he said ; " I 
remember nothing particular." 

It was clear to me that he had more to tell 
than he wished. But had I, on my part, any 
right to ask questions P Ought I to ask P I 
remembered at the instant all my old resolutions, 
and said nothing more. But I could not keep 
myself from dreaming about the past. 

The voyage for about a fortnight passed on 
very pleasantly. I was allowed to go on deck 
at the end of five days, and in the afternoon of 
Sunday, the 30th of April, enjoyed for the first 
time the sight of the Atlantic Ocean, over which 
our good ship was scudding at a measured pace. 
Favourable breezes had accompanied us all the 
way from Portsmouth, but now the wind had 
sunk to almost a dead calm ; the sails were 
flapping loosely against the masts, and the ship's 
crew were dozing in the forecastle, grumbling 
among themselves that the Eveline was making 
barely two knots an hour. 

It was the same the next day, the first of May, 
which I spent entirely on deck till nightfall, 
intensely enjoying the novel scene, the calm 
mirror-like sea, the shadowy gliding of distant 
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vessels over the infinite horizon, the upliftings, 
now and then, of the hoary heads of whales and 
porpoises, and, late in the night, the shooting of 
phosphorescent lights, gleaming and glittering 
like stars on the dark waters. On Tuesday, the 
2nd of May, we met and exchanged signals with 
the Blundell transport, which had carried off 
Captain White's troop two days before our start 
from Portsmouth. The fact of having overtaken 
this vessel was a high source of gratification to all 
my comrades, as if they had contributed to the 
good sailing of the Eveline and the propitious 
character of wind and waves. When meeting 
the BlundeU we had been sailing for some time 
close to the Spanish coast, and an hour or two 
after sunset we sighted Gibraltar, and passed 
through the Straits in brilliant moonlight, giving 
a distinct view of the town and the stupendous 
fortifications towering above it. Four days after, 
on the 6th of May, I was returned as convalescent, 
and went again on duty. 

I was glad to find all the horses, including my 
own and "Bob,*' in excellent condition, due 
mainly, as all my comrades assured me, to the 
experience, as well as unvarying zeal and care. 
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of our commander. Colonel Laurenceson par- 
ticularly insisted that the greatest attention 
should be paid to the cleanliness of the horses, 
and by his orders the stables were washed out 
daily with sea- water, so as to prevent the growth 
of ammonia, besides which the horses* nostrils 
were sponged constantly with vinegar, and a 
disinfecting fluid was sprinkled twice a week in 
the hold. On getting into the Mediterranean, 
where the heat began to make itself felt, four 
wind-sails were suspended from the deck to the 
hold, and a considerable portion of the middle 
deck taken up for increased ventilation. The 
horses were never put in slings, and were fed 
morning and evening with oats, and in the middle 
of the day they had a thin bran mash with a little 
com in it, which they ate ravenously. 

Owing to the care thus taken, not a single 
animal was lost, except an old troop mare, which 
had come on board constitutionally diseased, and 
was ordered to be killed for fear of proving in- 
fectious. The danger and difficulties of transport- 
ing horses by sea being well known to most of 
my comrades, they were extremely proud of, no 
less than pleased with, the excellent condition of 
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our Kve cargo, and the remembrance of it went 
far to put all into good humour. It lasted till we 
reached Malta, where we cast anchor on the 
evening of Monday, the 8th of May. 

After remaining in the harbour of Valetta for 
nearly twenty-four hours, we started again on the 
9th, but had not gone far before we were over- 
taken by a terrible gale. The Eveline rolling 
heavily, a number of our men fell victims to sea- 
sickness, but the horses continued in very good 
health, proving better sailors than many of their 
riders. On getting into the Greek Archipelago, 
the storm abated, and it ceased entirely before we 
arrived at the Dardanelles, through which we 
passed, in company with the Shooting Star and 
Mary Anne, carrying detachments of the 8th 
Hussars, on the 16th of May. 

I felt much disenchanted at the sight of the 
islands of Greece, which presented themselves, 
viewed from the deck of our vessel, like a mere 
cluster of barren, unbeautiful hills and plains, 
and I was still more disappointed on be- 
holding the famous Dardanelles. Instead of 
grknd majestic towers on the embracing shores of 
Asia and Europe which I expected to find, my 
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eye beheld nothing but a number of flat-roofed, 
rickety-looking wooden tenements, girded towards 
the water-side by low stone walls, with embra- 
sures for a few old-fashioned guns. We got 
through the forts of the Dardanelles early in the 
morning, and having passed about noon the 
picturesque little towns of Sestos and Abydos, 
came immediately after in view of Galipoli, in 
the roadstead of which we stopped soon after 
sunset, amidst a crowd of shipping, mostly French 
and English transports. 

There was a general expectation that we would 
land here; but fresh orders having come from 
shore, we set sail again towards midnight, learn- 
ing at the same time that Scutari was to be our 
destination. A fair breeze carried the Eveline on 
the 17th through the Sea of Marmora, and on the 
morning of the 18th of May we caught sight oi 
Constantinople, and cast anchor in the harbour in 
the evening. I fancied I had never seen anything 
so overwhelmingly beautiful as the spectacle 
unrolled before me all on a sudden. It appeared 
like an absolute piece of Fairyland, the . grand 
and gorgeous picture outspread all around — the 
sparkling Bosphorus, covered with innumerablQ, 
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boats and crowds of stately ships of all nations 
immediately under the eye, and in the back- 
ground the vast magnificent city, with its domes, 
and minarets, and cypress groves, and white palaces. 
A great many of our men, as well as officers, 
remained on deck for some hours after nightfall, 
admiring the extreme splendour of the scene, 
which seemed to make an impression even upon 
those of my comrades apparently least susceptible 
to beauty of nature or art. 

Very early next morning a tug steamer came 
up, and the Eveline was attached to it and towed 
to an old dilapidated quay in the Asiatic suburb 
of Constantinople, almost in front of a large 
building with a rather handsome facade. We 
soon learned that the building, known as Coolali 
Barracks, was to be our temporary residence; 
and the order for disembarkation having been 
given, we made haste to get on shore. 

At first sight the task of landing our horses on 
the old quay, looking like a mere batch of rotten 
planks and timber, about three feet above the 
water's edge, seemed perfectly impossible; how- 
ever, the attempt having been made, we found 
that, in some marvellous manner which we could 
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not explain, to ourselves, the rotten planks did 
bear the weight of our steeds, and even resisted a 
few kicks and plunges. After a few hours' labour 
we got them all safely landed, and a little before 
sunset made our triumphant entry into the 
quarters provided for us at Scutari by our good 
allies, the Turks. 

The inside of Goolali Barracks by no means 
corresponded with the handsome outward fa9ade. 
Though a vast building, with galleries similar to 
those of a church around the nave, and altogether 
capable of holding some ten thousand troops, there 
was not the slightest accommodation for us, the 
place containing neither rooms, nor beds, nor chairs 
or tables, nor even moderately decent stabling 
for our horses. The latter had to be put into 
dark, unpaved, tomb-like caves, while we ourselves 
were told to make ourselves as comfortable as 
possible on the floor of the building. 

Not -being accustomed to an undue amount of 
luxury in our barracks at home, it would not 
have been looked upon by any of us as the 
slightest hardship to squat, eat, drink, and sleep 
on the floor of the Coolali establishment, but that 
unfortimately there were already inhabitants with 
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whom we could not hope to live on amicable 
terms. The floor was covered several inches thick 
with abominable filth, held together into one com- 
pact mass by what appeared to be at first sight a 
mixture of poimded cheese, straw, and blacking, 
but which proved on examination a sort of 
coarse matting in the last stage of decay, im- 
pregnated throughout with a most evil-smelling 
substance, defying chemical analysis. 

Having procured, with very great trouble, 
some green food for our horses, for whom there 
were no mangers, nor so much as a few bundles 
of straw, we wrapped our coats around our empty 
stomachs, and stretched out on the ground, my 
comrades cursing in a great and lively chorus 
Turkey and the Turks. 

They all now remembered how exceedingly 
nice and agreeable h§d been our quarters at 
Maidstone and Hounslow, the defects of which at 
the time had given rise to a dreadfiil amount of 
grumbling, but were changed all . at once in 
retrospective view to absolute blissftdness. 

The maledictions upon Turkey became more 
and more fervent as night advanced. My com- 
panions, to their infinite horror and disgust, now 
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became conscious that the floor on wliich they 
were stretching their weary limbs was holding 
crowds of armed enemies, of whose existence they 
had been hitherto unaware. First there came* 
spread out as skirmishers, a few battalions of 
mice, tjfotting along nimbly, and smelling at us 
curiously; they marched with great boldness 
over our faces and bodies, a few of them nibbling 
at our noses and ears for closer examination. 

The skirmishers were not yet gone when heavy 
cavalry appeared in the field, in the shape of 
various regiments of rats. They were uncommonly 
big fellows, we all agreed, and exhaling an im- 
commonly strong odour, very unlike that of 
oriental perfumes. More plucky still than their 
predecessors, they did not content themselves 
with merely marching over our bodies and making 
reconnaissances, but set about foraging, a number 
of them taking a fancy to English boots and 
saddles. The presence of the heavy cavalry 
becoming more and more insupportable, some of 
our Lancers organised a great expedition, and, 
grasping their swords tightly, they rushed upon 
the enemy with fierce impetuosity, killing a great 
many, and wounding more, but making no 
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prisoners, the cry being not to give any quarter. 
Again we wrapped ourselves and our empty 
stomachs in sendee coats, and stretched down 
side to side, like peaceful sheep in a pen, on the 
floor of Ooolali Barracks. 

There seemed no foe in view for the moment, 
and many of my companions were announcing by 
Btrange noises their departure into the land of 
dreams, when all at once the war-cry arose afresh. 
This time the danger was not so much seen as 
felt. We became aware, every one of us at 
almost the same moment, of being subject to the 
attack of a new enemy, who had scaled our forti- 
fications, got inside our trenches, our great coats, 
tunics, and farther on still, and was crying for 
blood. Thero was despair on every countenance ; 
we had routed the heavy horse, but what could 
our swords avaU us against the new invisible foe, 
whose stabs seemed those of poisonous daggers, and 
whose breath felt more poisonous still ? Dis- 
heartening as was the idea of flight before the 
enemy, yet nothing remained but to fly. JSo we 
gathered up our garments and rushed forth into the 
open air, to the shore of the crystalline Bosphorus. 

It was a most lovely night. The horn of the 
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setting moon was illuminating the western horizon ; 
the sky was covered with myriads of glittering 
stars ; the grand imperial city over the water lay 
half- veiled and half-revealed in the pale light of 
moon and stars ; and the sea itself was upheaving 
and glistening in unspeakable beauty. I stood lost 
in wonder at the extreme and all but unearthly 
splendour of the scene, when Sergeant-Major 
Brown came up. 

He seemed in very uncomfortable mood ; I 
fancied he had been badly treated, and worse than 
the rest of us, in his attempt to seek rest on 
the floor of the barracks. To cheer him, I 
directed his attention to the magnificent sky, and 
the majestic city in the distance ; but he, without 
saying a word, pointed to the water immediately 
before our .eyes. I saw, what I had not noticed 
before, a heap of dead cats and rats, floating 
amidst a mass of garbage and filth of every 
description ; a little farther on, the dead carcass 
of a horse was drifting slowly along, with two 
wolfish dogs on its swollen flanks, tearing off the 
putrefied flesh. 

I felt an involuntary shudder. " It is a very 
fine country," quietly remarked Sergeant-Major 
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Brown, turning his back upon me, and walking 
away, lost in meditation. 

Our life at Coolali Barracks threatened to be « 

most miserable; however, we were temporarily 
cheered the day after our coming by the arrival 
of iriends from England. Towards evening of 
the 20th of May, the Pride of the Ocean and the 
Ghmges, which had sailed a week before us from 
Portsmouth with the first division of our regiment, 
were towed up to the rotten quay fronting the 
barracks, bringing companions to share our 
quarters with us. 

We learned that our comrades had not been so 
fortunate as we in the voyage from England to 
Constantinople ; for whereas the Eveline had not 
lost a single horse, with the exception of a 
previously diseased old mare, there had to be 
thrown overboard five from the Pride of the Ocean 
and as many as eight from the Ganges. It was a 
source of much pride among our men, and part of 
the next night was spent in discussing the matter, 
which served to render the attacks of the herds of 
rats, mice, fleas, and other unmentionable foes, 
less painM than before. 

The tenants of the barrack floor seemed to be 
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also somewhat less voracious than they had been, 
probably on account of their attention getting 
divided between a greater number of guests. 
There were now quartered in the Coolali Bar- 
racks, besides our 17th Lancers, the 8th Hussars, 
two battalions Hoyal Artillery, the small-arms 
brigade of the Royal Artillery, a party of Sappers, 
two troops Horse Artillery, and a regiment of 
Turkish lancers. Our wants were not at all 
attended to for the first day or two, the commis- 
sariat department being evidently suspended or 
out of order; but matters mended somewhat 
subsequently. We then received regularly one 
pound of meat and one-and-a-half pound of bread 
each per day, the latter article made of barley 
meal, coarse and black, and very often full of 
sand, and the former almost equally bad in 
quality, the meat consisting uniformly of lean 
and juiceless mutton, almost as tough as leather. 

There was extreme dissatisfaction among my 
comrades and all the rest of the troops quartered 
with us, about the black bread and tough mutton; 
but what vexed all still more was that there was 
no distribution of any kind of liquids. The wine 
of the country, though cheap and not unwhole- 
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some, did not suit tastes educated upon ale and 
porter, and in the absence of any other beverage, 
most of the men took to drink coarse spirits, 
which abnost invariably sent them to the hos- 
pital. 

To counteract as much as possible dram drink- 
ing and idleness, various military exercises took 
place after we had been for some days at Scutari ; 
and on the 24th of May, Major-General the Earl 
of Lucan, commanding the cavalry, who had 
taken up his quarters in Coolali Barracks the 
evening before, passed our whole force in review. 
We learnt at the same time that we should be 
despatched to Yama, in Bulgaria, in the course 
of a few days, the news of which caused great 
rejoicing. 

Though none of us, men or officers, knew what 
kind of country it was to which we were going, 
yet all felt hopeful, for anything seemed better 
than the disgusting place assigned for our dwell- 
ing. A berth in the open field, or even in a dry 
ditch, was clearly preferable to that of the floor 
of our barracks, and from the first day of our 
arrival we had envied the Grenadier Guards and 
Hi^landers, whose white tents dotted the great 
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plain of Scutari, bounded by the sea on the north, 
and immense cypress-girded burial-grounds on 
the south. Eager as we had been to get away 
from dull Portsmouth to bright Constantinople, 
we felt a thousand times more eager to quit the 
Turkish capital for Yama. 



CHAPTER XII. 

" Had we never loved 80 kindly, 
Had we never loved so blindly, 
Never met, or never parted, 
We had ne'er been broken-hearted." 

Burns, A Fond Kiss. 

Our departure from Coolali Barracks was £xed 
for the 29th of May, and the day before I and 
one of my comrades, Peter Evans, a very sprightly 
young fellow, a native of Cornwall, obtained leave 
for a stroll in the environs of Scutari. Evans 
and I had been studying Turkish together for 
some time, as we thought not without success,' 
and one of the aims of our excursion was to see 
how far the practical use of our self-education 
went, and whether it had advanced sufficient to 
make ourselves imderstood, if only in a slight 
degree, among the natives. 

With this object in view, we first directed our 
steps towards the " Valley of the Sweet "Waters 
of Asia," the Hyde Park of the Turkish metro- 
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polis. It was a beautiful spring day, warm and 
bright, with not a cloud in the sky, and we found 
on our arrival the valley crowded, with people, 
and ourselves in the midst of a scene more curious 
than we could have imagined. Over an expanse 
of ground of less than a mile, beautifully shaded 
by trees of splendid foliage, and run through by 
a rippling stream, there was a concourse of people 
so thick as to make all movement difficult, and so 
curiously attired to eyes used to European cos- 
tume that they looked as if prepared for some 
grand masquerade. 

There were scattered here and there, conspi* 
cuous at first view, knots of grave long-bearded 
Turks, wrapped in ample silken robes, squatting 
upon scarlet carpets, with their slippers in front 
bf them, drawing tobacco smoke from immense 
pipes, and sipping black coffee, but not uttering 
a word, nor turning so much as their eyeballs to 
look at the many sights around them. Then there 
was a living, moving mass of Greeks and Arme- 
nians, ever-restless creatures, contrasting wonder- 
fully in their liveliness with the silent Turks ; 
then there were Persians, stalking backward and 
forward, much more serious than Greeks, and 
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much less than Turks ; there were TunisiaiL 
officers^ in gorgeous costumes, with military orders 
on their breasts ; there were Egyptian state dig- 
nitaries, still more richly clothed ; and among 
and in the midst of all of them, there were 
swarms of beggaxs, of wandering musicians, of 
sweetmeat-vendors, of mule-drivers, and of for- 
tune-tellers. 

The eye sought rest in the tremendous confu- 
sion of races and costumes, and found it in a series 
of clusters of veiled women, richly dressed, sitting 
on velvet cushions in the shade of grand old 
plane trees, and looking in their immovability 
exactly like so many beds of flowers. Perceiving 
that a goodly number of French and English 
soldiers were walking about fireely in the crowd, 
we imitated their example, and tlie heart of my 
companion yearning violently to have a peep at 
the lovely denizens of the harem, I found myself 
drawn in a moment under the shade of one of the 
largest of the plane trees, on a knoll making a 
capital terreatrial observatory. 

Near us was a group of fair ones, six in a row, 
forming a very striking picture. The lady at the 
top, apparently the chief of the group, — some first 
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wife, I surmised, of some first-class pasha,— was 
dressed in a robe of the palest pink, with silver 
wreaths of jewels aroimd her neck, while the one 
next to her was clad in violet, the third in emerald 
green, the fourth in blue, and so on, to complete 
the parterre of flowers. All carried in their 
hands large fans of peacocks' feathers, and had 
their necks and faces covered with the Turkish 
hood- veil, or "yashmak," made of snow-white 
gauze, stifficiently thick to hide their features 
from being clearly distinguished, but not close 
enough in texture to prevent strangers from 
admiring sparkUng eyes, rosy Kps, and the 
general outlines of more or less perfect female 
beauty. The sight put my friend into a terribly 
sentimental mood, so much so as to make him 
quote " Lalla Rookh," in humming bass : — 

'* Here maidens are sighing, and fragrant their sigh 

As the flower of roses when open'd by a bee, 

And precious their tears as the rain from the sky, 

Which turns into pearls as it falls in the sea. 
Oh 1 think what the kiss and the smile must be worth, 

When the sigh and the tear are so perfect in bliss, 
And own, if there be an elysium on earth, 

It is this, it is this ! ** 

** For God's sake, Evans, spare me," said I ; 
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" or at least wait with your elysium till we get 
back to Coolali Barracks. Some of our comrades 
are coming up behind, and they'll think us both 
mad." However, it proved no easy task to stop my 
warm-hearted companion, and it was not till he 
had feasted his eyes for a good quarter of an hour 
on the fair human flower-bed before us that I 
succeeded in dragging him from the ground. 
Turning our back upon Turks and Greeks, pashas, 
mule-drivers, ambassadors, and fortime-tellers, 
we walked rapidly on, and a few minutes after 
found ourselves in a small lane, full of stones and 
mud, with a sprinkling here and there of dead 
dogs. The track was so narrow as scarcely to 
allow the passage of one vehicle at a time ; never- 
theless, we had not got far when the shouts of a 
number of armed men running along at a rapid 
pace proclaimed that a carriage containing some 
grand personage was coming towards us, and that 
we must get out of the way very quickly. 

We at once jumped into some brambles on a 
steep bank, and, wedged in there safely, had the 
pleasure of witnessing a very curious procession. 
First came half-a-dozen men on horseback, in 
handsomely braided uniforms ; next four mounted 
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negroes, hideous monsters, carrying long swords ; 
then the carriage, a droll imitation of a French 
carosse, bedaubed all over with grotesque paint, 
and drawn by Arab horses of matchless beauty. 
The coachman on the box, an extremely fat indi- 
vidual, was accoutred half like an English groom 
and half like a Turkish officer ; part of the upper 
man was covered with brass studs, while his 
hands held reins of glaring red. 

The carriage moving along very slowly, on 
account of the ankle-deep mud and the huge 
stones that filled the wretched lane, we had time 
in our bramble-box for a close examination of the 
inmates. They were two ladies,, seated opposite 
to each other. The chief one, riding forward, was 
dressed with extreme richness as well as taste ; she 
appeared very young and pretty, but the yashmak 
being thickly folded, her face could not be seen 
distinctly. It was quite otherwise with the lady 
opposite, whose snow-white veil was so thin as 
not to hide her face at all. 

She was exquisitely and surpassingly beautiful, 
though more Uke a splendid picture or coloured, 
statue than an animated human being. Her face 
was absolutely perfect in regularity of outline ; 

VOL. I. M 
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her skin as white as marble, with the faintest 
tinge of pink on the cheek, like that of the inside 
of a shell, blending bewitchingly with her dress, 
a violet-coloured velvet jacket, embroidered with 
gold, and fastened on the throat with a diamond 
clasp which gleamed star-like through the gauzy 
veil. 

Slowly the carriage moved by, followed as pre- 
ceded bv armed black servants, and a minute 
after the whole procession was lost in the windings 
of mud lane. We jumped from our brambles, 
and I was going to proceed in our original direc- 
tion when stopped by my companion. 

"Let's follow the carriage," he cried, "and 
have another look at that sweet beautiful crea- 
ture." 

I had some trouble to retain him, pressing on 
his attention the fact of our being some distance 
from Hounslow and Whitton Park, review ground 
of Middlesex belles. " Those blacks we saw have 
long swords," I reminded my Cornish friend, 
"and I fancy their instructions would warrant 
them to cut us into mince-meat if staring too close 
into the carriage." 

The spirit of Evans flashed into fierce indigna- 
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tion. " What do I care for the niggers," he 
cried, adding an epithet more forqible than 
elegant; "I want to see the girl again, and I 
must see her." 

There wa3 clearly no help for it, and seeing his 
determination fixed, I followed my comrade, to 
keep him, if possible, out of mischief. We 
trudged after the procession for about a quarter 
of an hour, iwhen I was glad to see it turn, not 
into the Vcdley of the Sweet Waters, but into a 
by-lane leading apparently to a private park. 
A few minutes after, we stood in front of a closely 
latticed gate, with sentinels on either side. Diving 
into the depths of my Turkish vocabulary, I 
inquired of one of the warriors, a miserable little 
man, half in rags, whose estate he guarded. He 
answered, sullenly, that it was one of the summer 
kiosks of his Majesty Abdul- Medj id-Khan, Ruler 
of the Faithful. I felt not much surprised, but 
ray comrade seemed absolutely delighted at the 
news. It was an immense satisfaction to Peter 
Evans to be in love with a sultana. 

We strolled about for spme time longer in the 
Sweet Water Valley and on the banks of the 
Golden Horn, and it had become nearly dark 
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before we thought of returning to our quarters. 
Hastening on now, we had got as far as Kadikoi, 
the village next to Scutari, when we were 
startled by the report of cannon, some half-a- 
dozen heavy guns booming one after the other 
through the quiet night. The sound was imme- 
diately followed by the wailing cry of watchmen 
in different parts of the place, announcing fire, 
while striking their iron-bound staves on the 
pavement. 

We ran forward as fast as we could, and had 
scarcely got into the village when we saw a whole 
street on fire. The houses were blazing up just 
like lucifer- match boxes, and not the slightest 
attempt seemed to be made by any of the people 
around to save life or property. A number of 
Greeks, male and female, were standing before 
their miserable hovels, a little distance off, gazing 
at the fire as at an artificial illumination, while 
some clusters of Turks, quite near to the flames, 
were calmly pu£Sng away at their pipes and 
stroking their beards, like men resolved to submit 
to the decrees of fate. 

Their apathy was terribly provoking, and I felt 
a sudden frightful inclination to grasp a couple of 
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the biggest smoking philosophers by the hair and 
bob their heads together, to hear by the sound 
whether they were entirely hollow or only partly 
of the pumpkin kind. However, my good inten- 
tion was arrested by the sound of fearful cries 
from one of the burning houses, announcing but 
too clearly that some of the inmates were in 
extreme danger. It was enough to drive us for- 
ward: my comrade and I did not exchange a 
word together, but rushed into the dwelling from 
which the shrieks were coming. 

We found a rather large tenement, constructed 
chiefly of wood, and the cries, as we discovered 
on entering, proceeded from the first floor. The 
staircase was already partly in flames. It was 
not very high, however, and we dashed up the 
steps, at the top of which we found two females, 
closely veiled, and wrapped in shawls from head 
to foot, prostrate on the floor. I hesitated for a 
moment what to do. The ladies were evidently 
unable to walk, swaddled up as they were, and to 
carry them down the burning staircase seemed all 
but impossible. But my companion faltered not 
a second. Gazing with a look of rapture on one 
of the shawl- tied ladies, dreaming evidently of 
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the angelic sultana in the Valley of the Sweet 
Waters, he snatched her up like a feather, and 
ran or rather sprang down the stairs ; and per- 
ceiving him land safely at the bottom, I took up 
the other bundle of shawls and followed. 

There was a large field, planted with garlic 
and onions, behind the house, and thither Evans 
carried his fair burthen, till reaching a bank of 
grass, where he softly deposited her. I imitated 
his example, but was horror-struck on beholding 
my comrade make an attempt to kiss the lady, 
while uttering several words in very bad Turkish, 
meant to be, as I guessed, a sort of love declara- 
tion. To my surprise, she made no resistance 
whatever to her deliverer, who thereupon took to 
loosening the envious yashmak. It got off in a 
moment, revealing to our sight an old tawny 
wrinkled face, covered all over with marks of the 
small pox. 

" Good gracious, what a hag I have got ! " cried 
Evans, springing back two steps in affright. I 
could not help making a slight grimace, and 
looking round at the instant, saw my charge 
engaged in taking off her yashmak on her own 
account. A glance was sufficient to make me 
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retreat as fast as my friend. The female indivi- 
dual I had carried was decidedly more hideous 
than the sultana of Peter Evans, though the latter 
was a perfect witch in ugliness. 

'*For heaven's sake let's be off! " cried Peter. 
There was no pressure needed to bring me away. 
My comrade wanted to run, but I made him walk, 
and we strutted in long strides out of the garlic 
and onion field, and out of the burning village, 
past the grave Turks, who were still smoking 
their chibouks and stroking their beards. I felt 
no more inclination to knock their heads together : 
it struck me that for the moment there were 
greater fools than these Turks in Turkey. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" The life of a modem soldier is ill represented by heroic 
fiction. War has means of destruction more formidable than 
the cannon and the sword. Of the thousands and ten thousands 
that perished in our late contests, a very small part ever felt 
the stroke of an enemy ; the rest languished in tents and ships, 
amidst damps and putrefaction; pale, torpid, spiritless, and 
helpless; gasping and groaning, unpitied among men, made 
obdurate by long continuance of hopeless misery ; and were 
at last whelmed into pits, or heaved into the ocean, without 
notice and without remembrance." 

D&. Samuel Johnson. 

As previously settled, we quitted our Coolali 
quarters on the morning of the 29 th of May, 
and got the whole of our horses safely over the 
tumble-down pier on board the transport before 
evening. In common with all my comrades, I 
was heartily glad to get out of the filthy barracks 
in which we had been compelled to live for more 
than a week, looking forward with delight to new 
scenes and a life of activity. We hoped to sail 
on Tuesday, the 30th of May, but contrary winds 
kept us in harbour for two days longer, and it 
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.was not until the early morning of the Ist of 
June that we heard the joyful sound of the anchor 
being lifted. A fair breeze carried us rapidly 
northward, between the narrow headlands of Asia 
and Europe, and at noon we had left the beautiful 
shores of the Bosphorus behind us, and were 
sailing on the Black Sea. 

The first aspect of the dark waters did not belie 
their name. We had not been many hours on 
them before the sky got overcast with thick clouds ; 
towards evening it began to rain fiercely, and a 
gale of wind from the north-east arose in the 
night. Our vessel kept beating along the western 
shore, in sight of land, and in evident danger; 
but, fortunately, the storm abated at no©n the next 
day, allowing the captain to get out more to the 
sea. Here we were tossed about for another forty- 
eight hours, the ship rolling heavily, bringing on 
a new attack of the mal de mer among one-half of 
our men, so that all were glad when we sighted 
our destination, the town of Varna, on the morning 
of the 4th of June. Passing a promontory of 
moderate height, which the sailors called Cape 
Galata, we found ourselves in a semicircular bay, 
about a milo and a half in length, and two miles 
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broad, crowded with English and French trans- 
ports, the decks of which were swarming with 
troops of aU arms. 

Before noon we had cast anchor in front of the 
town, at the northern end of the bay, and the 
work of disembarkation was ordered to begin at 
once. It had to be effected in small boats, and 
seemed very difficolt and even dangerous at first 
sight ; however, it passed off better than we 
expected, no casualty occurring, save that a man 
was pushed overboard by a restive horse, and had 
to be picked up by the boatmen. They hauled 
him in with little nets, just as if trying to catch 
shrimps, which seemed so odd to all on board our 
vessel that in spite of the seriousness of the affair 
there was universal merriment. Our unfortunate 
comrade, rescued by the nets of the Turkish boat- 
men, had ever after to bear the name of Jack 
Shrimp. 

The landing-place at Varna presented to us, 
for the first time since our departure from England, 
the spectacle, if not of actual war, at least of active 
preparation for it. There were huge piles of shells 
and cannon balls built up in all directions ; every 
inch of the ground was filled with arms and 
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ammunition ; and the din and tumult of tramping 
horses, rattling guns, signals from drumd and 
trumpets, and commands in many languages, 
Turkish, Greek, French, and English, was per- 
fectly overwhelming in ^bewilderment. Twilight 
was approaching before our baggage had been 
put in order, ourselves accoutred, and our officers 
and men mounted, and it was nearly dark when 
we began our march inland. 

We learnt that we were in the van of tho 
British army, with temporary quarters about a 
mile from Varna, at a camp already occupied by 
some ten thousand French troops. Thither we 
proceeded, accordingly, at a slow pace, keeping 
our reins tight to prevent our steeds from slipping 
on the miry pavement, or tumbling into one 
or other of the innumerable holes and pitfalls 
which seemed to constitute the chief features of 
art in the thoroughfares of the town. We were 
heartily glad when emerging at last from the 
dark and narrow lanes into the open field, a vast 
plain, as far as we could see by starlight, densely 
covered with scrub, interspersed with clumps of 
sweet briar. 

Having pitched our tents here, and attended 
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to the horses, we laid down to rest, but did not 
get much sleep, for the ground was damp, the 
dew was falling heavily, and the air was bitterly 
cold. The discomfort of our new position was 
felt the more, as we had not had any warm food, 
or any drink taking the place of it, since the 
morning. We were, moreover, scantily provided 
with clothing, having been ordered at our embark- 
ation at Scutari to take no kit with us except one 
shirt, two pairs of socks, and a second pair of 
overalls. So we shivered through the night, and 
felt deeply thankful the next morning to see the 
big red sun arise in full grandeur on a cloudless 
sky. 

This day we stopped in camp, snatchiug a few 
hours' repose ; but set out again for a long march 
as early as three o'clock the following morning* 
Tuesday, the 6th of June. It was the most 
miserable journey I had ever made in my life. 
There were no roads for us to travel over, but 
mere tracks, and the whole country, though 
diversified enough by hill and vale, appeared so 
inexpressibly bare and wretched, without villages, 
without houses, and without any other visible 
inhabitants but a shepherd here and there, guard- 
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ing a lot of half-starved slieep, as to impress all 
with the feeling of journeying through a wilder- 
ness accursed by God and man. 

About one o'clock in the afternoon it began to 
rain, and then there was a steady down-pour, 
which continued uninterruptedly till seven o'clock 
at night, when we arrived at last at the end of 
our long and Tteary ride, nearly all our men 
utterly broken and dejected. Our day's miseries 
were not ended yet, however, for greatly as we were 
suffering of fatigue, wet, and mental depression, 
there was nothing to cheer us at our new quarters, 
either in the shape of food or drink, or even 
moderate shelter against the cold wind and pouring 
rain. 

There had been much talk when we were leaving 
Varna of certain rations of tea, coffee, and spirits 
that were to be distributed regularly ; but nothing 
of the kind was forthcoming now when we wanted 
it most ; and having attended to our poor horses, 
no less in want of the necessaries of life than we 
ourselves, we crept under our soaking wet tents, 
to try whether we could forget hunger and 
dejection in slumber. I felt stiff in all my limbs, 
parched with thirst, and feverishly unwell, and 
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a comrade offering me a bottle of arrack, raw 
country spirit, which he had procured on the 
road, I drank from it greedily, scarcely knowing 
what I did. Immediately after I fell into a trance- 
like sleep, and then into deliriimi. 

I kept lying thus for about fourteen hours, when 
I awoke, with a heavy head, conscious of nothing 
but a feeling of extreme fatigue and weariness. 
The troops had marched early in the morning, 
and I was left behind, but not alone, for there 
were near upon a dozen of my comrades with me, 
who all had sunk under illness, so as to be disabled 
to continue their route. Four or five of them 
were suffering from dysentery, or slight attacks 
of cholera ; they improved, however, greatly in 
the course of the day, with the exception of one 
poor fellow, who got gradually worse. 

He was quite a yoimg soldier, who had joined 
the regiment only just before leaving England; 
and being apparently of a very taciturn nature, 
he was known to scarcely any of us. But as he 
was lying there, wan and exhausted, his' face 
struck me as unusually expressive ; his deep blue 
eyes were full of thought, while his pale, finely- 
moulded features were beaming all over with 
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intellect. I felt greatly attracted towards liim, 
and seeing that he was getting more and more 
weak, I kept near, trying to cheer him by a few 
kind words. 

But whether too exhausted, or still under the 
sway of his old silent mood, he scarcely replied to 
what I said, contenting himself with occasionally 
moving his head, or uttering an absent "Yes" 
or ** No." Thus night approached ; I feared my 
comrade was dying, and an infinite sadness took 
possession of me. I could not at all account for 
it, for the young man had up to this time been 
almost unknown to me. We had never exchanged 
words together, except in the ordinary routine of 
duty ; and I was in ignorance alike of his name, 
his home, and family, and aware only that the 
appellation under which he had enlisted, that of 
" Smith," was held in his case, as in that of some 
others, to be only assumed. Yet if he had been 
an old acquaintance, I could not have felt more 
sorrowful than I was in witnessing the end of this 
poor youth, expiring before my eyes. 

The assistant-surgeon, attending the invalids 
who had been left behind in the march of our 
regiment, visited us about an hour after dark, 
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and at once confirmed the worst of my fears. 
The comrade towards whom my heart had been 
warming all on a sudden had, I was told, not an 
hour to live. I quitted him for a few minutes to 
suppress my emotion, and returning, I found his 
eyes closed. His breath was thick and heavy, 
his chest was heaving convulsively, and his lips 
moving, giving vent, now and then, to some 
incoherent words, which I could not understand. 
Half an hour passed, when he seemed to make 
an effort to raise himself. I sprang forward to 
assist, and saw him open his eyes ; but a second 
after his head fell* heavy upon his couch. " Mary ! 
Mary ! " he exclaimed, in a voice scarcely louder 
than a whisper. Then there was a rattle in his 
throat, and I knew that life had fled. 

'^ No earthly clinging ; 

No lingering days ; 
No strife at parting ; 

No sore amaze. 
But sweetly, gently, 

He passed away 
From the world's dim twilight 

To endless day." 

We made a grave for our comrade the next 
morning, and then rode on after the regiment. 
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The scene around us now seemed strangely altered 
from what it had been before. We had been 
passing through a desert in rain and storm^ and 
seemed to be getting at present into a paradise, 
full of sunshine, and life, and all earthly beauty. 
As far as the eye coBld see there were charming 
hills and dales, romantic glens, flowery fields, 
and magnificent forests ; aside us ran a sparkling 
river, framed in its bed by hedges of roses, lark- 
spurs, and heather, while right in front there 
stretched a grand blue lake, bounded in the 
diBtance by a range of purple mountains. 

I felt in high spirits, free from all effects of 
my recent short illness, and free even from the 
sadness of death which had crept over me the 
preceding night. My companions appeared very 
nearly in the same happy mood, which* was not 
lost when we reached the camp of our regiment 
early in the afternoon. 

Our quarters had been established on a slope 
near to the river we had struck upon before, in 
view of the great blue lake, called, as we were 
informed, the Lake of Devno. The ground alto- 
gether seemed splendidly adapted for the purpose 
for which it had been chosen. Besides the tents 
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of our own 17tli Lancers there were those of the 
8th Hussars, with two troops of the 13th Light 
Dragoons, and preparations were made for the 
arrival of some more cavalry, so that there was 
no fear of too great solitude in the camp. 

I settled down very comfortably, and in the 
evening, being off duty, took a long stroll over 
the neighbourhood. The country proved still 
more beautiftil on closer inspection than it had 
appeared to me before. Absolutely nothing was 
wanting to complete its attractiveness, except, 
perhaps, a few more inhabitants; but even the 
absence of these was compensated for by a vast 
throng of animal life. The air was full of the 
song of nightingales, blackbirds, jays, and 
thrushes ; long lines of storks were stalkiug 
through' the meadows, holding solemn intercourse 
with armies of frogs; hares, rabbits, and foxes 
kept darting through the bushes ; and high over 
head, against the hill-sides, eagles, vultures, and 
huge buzzards winged their flight. 

The hills, and the form and colour of the heather 
on the slopes, much reminded me of Scotland, 
striking chords of remembrance I had not felt 
for some time. I sat down dreaming in the high 
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grass, half melancholy, with a touch of home- 
sickness coming on, when my attention all at 
once was brought hack forcibly from the past to 
the present. A huge snake, of brownish-green 
colour, some seven feet long, came creeping 
towards me, the bright protuberant eyes of the 
creature glistening fiercely, and its small mouth 
darting forth a hissing sound as it wriggled from 
under the branches of an enormous tree, where it 
seemed to have been hidden. For a second or 
two I felt a sudden access of terror and bewilder- 
ment, as if unable to move, but the next impulse 
was to spring to my feet and grasp a piece of dry 
wood lying near. I fancied there would have to 
be a struggle for life on my part ; however, the 
snake, big as it was, did not seem of a warlike 
nature, but rushed back to its place of refuge on 
the instant I made a noise. 

The unexpected meeting somewhat cooled my 
admiration for the natural beauties of the country, 
and I made haste to get back to the camp. 
The tent comrades to whom I told my little 
adventure all agreed with me that seven-foot 
snakes were ugly drawbacks to roses and night- 
ingales. 
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A month's sojourn at Deyno showed me that 
it was not altogether so agreeable a spot as I 
imagined at first sight. It was very pleasant in 
fine weather, but a day or two of rain, converting 
the ground into a quagmire, and our tents into 
puddles of mud, brought on no end of petty 
miseries, as well as real suffering and illness among 
men and horses. Our physical wants were as ill 
supplied as ever by the commissariat department, 
which did not furnish us with a suflBciency of 
wholesome food, nor a drop of ale or spirits of 
any kind. 

This last neglect was reckoned the greatest 
grievance, without exception, by all the soldiers 
in camp, the more so as it was known that the 
infantry of the light division, stationed a few 
miles from us, at Aladyn, as well as the troops 
in and near Varna, had a pint of porter daily, 
besides other allowances not granted to us. Being 
fonder of pure water than of fermented liquors, 
I experienced no particular dissatisfaction at the 
neglect; yet I felt, nevertheless, and got more 
and more persuaded of it by experience, that it 
would have been well for the sake of the general 
health of the army, if the desires of my comrades. 
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bdsed upon promises from head-quarters, had been 
satisfied. 

The quality of the food distributed to us was 
viery defective ; the bread was badly baked, and 
invariably sour, and the meat hard and unnu- 
tritious, being mostly the produce of very lean 
animals, kiUed in the morning, and cut up and 
put into the camp-kettles a few hours after. It 
was a current notion among men and officers 
that some spirituous beverage was requisite in 
order to digest the poor rations of the daily mess, 
and not having any wholesome drink delivered to 
them, nor being able to buy it anywhere, many 
of the soldiers took to swallow the fiery poisonous 
arrack of the country. The consequence was that 
the hospital got fiUed before the end of a fort- 
night, and within the next four weeks we had to 
set to the mournful task of digging graves. 

Acting under the belief that the sudden mor- 
tality was due to atmospheric infiuences, or 
defects of the soil, the commander of the light 
cavalry brigade, Major-General the Earl of Car- 
digan, ordered our camp to be shifted, and in 
July we moved from our first station to a place 
called Yeni-Bazaar, or, as I translated it for the 
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benefit of my comrades, "New Market." It 
seemed to me undesirable to make current like- 
wise the English of the name of the district in 
which we were living, the lake-bordered Vale 
of Devno. Only my friend, Sergeant-Major 
Brown, learnt from me, and few others seemed 
to know it, that the Vale of Devno was the 
"Valley of Death.'' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" I think poor beggars court St. Giles, 
Rich beggars court St. Stephen ; 
And Death looks down with nods and smiles, 

And makes the odds all even. 
I think some die upon the field, 

And some upon the billow, 
And some are laid beneath a shield, 
And some beneath a willow." 

Praed, TJie Brazen Head, 

The want and bad quality of the supplies fur- 
nished by the commissariat was not the only 
source of dissatisfaction in our camp. What 
amazed all our men infinitely, giving rise almost 
daily to imprecations of the direst kind, was the 
hostile attitude of the native population. My 
comrades, one and all, even to those least given 
to sentimental emotions, were deeply imbued with 
the idea — the upshot, probably, of newspaper 
readings — that they were come to deliver the 
poor Turks from their oppressors, the detested 
" Booshians ; " and they, therefore, were not less 
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surprised than disgusted when they found that 
BO far from getting thanks, or being a little 
caressed,, as they fondly expected, they were 
strongly detested by the inhabitants of the 
country. 

Neither the people of Aladyn, nor of Teni- 
Bazaar, nor of any of the other villages of the 
neighbourhood, would let us have the least article 
of food of which we were in want ; it was seldom 
they could be induced even to speak to us, and 
sullen, dogged looks of rancour and defiance 
were all we got in reply to our entreaties for 
any help or assistance that might be required of 
them. Even large offers of money seemed to 
have no effect in overcoming their evident aver- 
sion to us. Their rude carts, or arabas, were all 
but indispensable to our helpless commissariat 
officials, not given to. prepare for anything, in the 
carrying of provisions from Yarna to the various 
camps of our troops, yet they refused to hire 
them out on any account, and nothing remained 
but to press the miserable vehicles, horses, and 
drivers into service. 

The antipathy thus manifested gave rise to a 
singular revulsion of feeling among our soldiers, 
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and I frequently heard from the lips of one or 
other of my comrades the expression, " I woxdd 
rather shoot a Turk than a Russian." For my 
part, I could not help feeling a little surprised 
at this ebullition of novel enmity, for, as things 
stood, there appeared but slight chance of our 
getting into a condition of killing Russians any 
more than Turks. Moved about from place to 
place for no apparent purpose than that of being 
moved, our campaigning, as Sergeant- Major 
Brown thoughtfully remarked to me one evening, 
bore very much the character of a wild-goose 
chase, planned for some mystic object by our 
political rulers at home. 

I assented to his view, but felt immediately 
sorry for having done so, when I found him 
getting into a high passion about the mismanage- 
ment of the army, and general misgovemment 
of the nation and its resources, through what he 
called "aristocratic influence." It was an old 
theme with the sergeant, on which I often before 
had heard speeches, which, however, startled me 
now more than ordinarily, because delivered with 
unusual vehemence. He had been imwell for 
several days, and I felt alarmed for the health 
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of my dear old friend, upon whom I had begun 
to look ahnost as a father. 

The day after our conversation the sergeant 
looked very careworn and pale, and to divert his 
mind I proposed to him an excursion to the 
Turkish camp, situated about four or five miles 
from us, in the direction of the town of Shumla, 
on a plain sloping down to the lake. He assented, 
and having obtained the requisite leave, we set 
out on our promenade early in the afternoon. 
It was fearfully hot, and there being not a tree 
nor bush on our road, the walk turned out most 
fatiguing, and both of us, but especially my 
friend, felt quite exhausted when we arrived at 
our destination. 

However, the sight we beheld here was curious 
enough to repay us for our trouble. The eamp^ 
so called, formed and inhabited by Turkish 
cavalry, was a mere bivouac, behind and at the 
sides of which there were strewn, over a long 
distance, huts and tents of all shapes and sizes, 
inhabited, we were told, by "irregulars," or 
" Bashi-Bazouks." 

We had a look at our " regular " allies in the 
first instance, and found them very queer people 
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indeed. Nearly all the men we saw were of 
short stature, bow-legged, and altogether clumsy 
and ungainly in appearance ; not two of them 
seemed dressed exactly alike, nor possessing the 
same arms, though the latter were similar so far 
as being of the most antiquated description. All 
the carbines and pistols had flint locks, while 
the barrel was secured to the stock by bands of 
brass wire, eked out in a few instances by actual 
bits of string. The horse appointments were as 
wretched as the rest ; some had bridles of leather, 
not unlike our bridoons, but the greater number 
only possessed either a rope or girth-web bridle. 

In spite of their unmistakable poyerty, the 
men seemed very cheerful, and freely entered into 
a conversation with us, and two or three of them 
expressed the greatest delight to be able to talk 
with me in their own language, asking no end 
of questions as to our pay, rations, and so forth, 
and throwing up their hands in mute wonder on 
learning the amount paid to us daily, and more 
still, the punctuality with which it was done. 

Having stayed among the regulars for nearly 
an hour, we passed on to the encampment of our 
'' irregular '\ friends, the Bashi-Bazouks. They 
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were much better looking men, on tlie whole; 
and of far more physical strength than the poor 
fellows we had left ; but the merest glance at 
them and the scene in which they were moving 
sufficed to show that they were almost worthless 
as soldiers, being without any discipline what- 
ever. 

A great many of them were lying flat on the 
ground, smoking pipes three feet in length ; 
while others walked about with their chiboukd 
stuck through their girdles, or scarfs, which held 
besides, in nearly all cases, a brace of rusty pistols, 
with a rapier, dagger, long sheath knife, or other 
bandit weapon. There was no distinction of rank 
among them, as far as we could see, but only of 
muscle and bone» and, one might imagine, of 
skill in handling dagger and pistols. They looked 
at us, while we were passing among the strange 
groups squatted on the grass, with greedy eyes, 
and it was easy to read in their glances the desire 
to knock us down and strip us of any valuables 
we might possess. 

I attempted to enter into conversation with a 
few of the smokers, but they either could not or 
would not understand me ; however, one of them, 
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a most yenerable-looking old scamp, with a 
dagger twice as long as the rest of his com- 
panions, took the trouble of pointing with his 
finger to a tree a little distance off. Though not 
knowing exactly the meaning of the mute address 
given to us, we went to the tree, and found, 
sitting crossed-legged under it, a Uttle man of 
middle age. 

He was in the strangest of costumes, his head 
covered by a yellow turban, his feet in long 
polished riding-boots with spurs, and the rest of 
his body in a striped cotton dress, very similar 
to a lady's morning-gown. No sooner had he 
espied us, than the little individual sprang to 
his feet, and put himself in military attitude, 
touching his yellow turban with his fingers. 

" Yous ^tes les bienvenus, messieurs," he cried, 
in a shrill, thin voice ; " asseyez-vous, s'il vous 
plait." He made a movement as if handing us 
chairs, and we took the hint by squatting down 
on the imaginary seats in the long grass. 

Quicker than we, our turbaned host was already 
back again under his tree, his legs crossed as 
before ; and ere we could think of what he was 
going to do, he began to address us in the most 
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voluble French. It was evident that he took it 
for granted that we were perfectly acquainted 
with his language; and feeling afraid to hurt 
his sensitiveness, as well as conscious of the im- 
possibility to stop the current of his words, we 
let him gallop along. 

He told us, as far as I could make out, that 
he was a captain in the Bashi-Bazouks ; that his 
pay, not always paid, however, was 92 piastres 
or 18 francs per month ; that he had left his 
"patrie," more specifically the department Seine et 
Oise, to seek " gloire " on the field of battle ; that 
he had already been in numerous encounters 
"centre ces diables, les Busses;" and that he 
was now preparing to go to Shumla to see his 
very particular friend Omare Pasha. 

Our little man had just arrived at the ftirther 
statement that he was devotedly attached to " les 
braves Anglais " in general, and to us two, his 
visitors, representatives of the noble nation, in 
particular, when the shrill sound of a bugle was 
heard in the distance. 

The captain jumped up at once. " Pardonnez- 
moi, messieurs ; je serais de retour dans un in- 
stant,'' he exclaimed ; and gathering up his 
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cotton frock, and putting his turban straight, he 
strutted away in great dignity, his spurs rattling 
as he went along. 

" Shall we wait for our man P He tells us he is 
coming back," said I to my sergeant. 

" I think we have lost time enough already 
with the old fool," he replied, and turning round 
we walked away, taking the road to our camp. 
We had not gone a mile when we met a Turkish 
peasant driving a large flock of geese ; and shortly 
after passing him, a party of Bashi-Bazouks, 
some eight or ten in number, came up the road, 
riding at full speed, their lean shaggy little 
horses throwing up clouds of dust. 

Presently we heard a great shriek from behind, 
when looking back we saw the irregulars dash 
into the troop of geese, scattering them in all 
directions, and at the same time snatching them 
up fast, each man laying hold of four or five of 
the birds successively. It was done in an exceed- 
ingly quick and clever manner, and while the 
peasant was still shrieking at the top of his 
voice, with his face to the clouds, as if invoking 
the spirits of the air to come to his help, all his 
geese were gone, and the Bashi-Bazouks, covered 
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completely with white feathers, were galloping 
away in the direction of thefr encampment. 

The scene altogether was so droll that I could 
not help laughing, for which, however, I was 
severely reproved by my companion. 

"And it is with vile scoundrels and thieves 
like these fellows that we are going into war," 
he cried in an excited manner ; " by Heaven, I 
feel ashamed of the uniform I wear, disgraced 
as it is by the alliance with common robbers and 
cut-throats." The sergeant continued talking in 
this mood for some time, while I vainly tried to 
soothe his irritation by directing his attention to 
other subjects. 

While we were thus walking on, the sky got 
dark all around us, the wind rose, chasing swift ' 
black clouds over the horizon, and the whole 
aspect of nature announced that the sultry heat 
of the day was ending in a thunderstorm. We 
hurried on as quickly as we could, but the rain 
overtook us when we were still a couple of miles 
from our camp, and before we had reached it we 
had got wet to the skin, the water coming down 
upon us with the force of a cataract. 

I accompanied the sergeant to the entrance of 
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his tent, and was about proceeding to my own, 
when lie grasped my hand. " Do not leave me," 
he exclaimed, " I feel very ill." 

I looked at him, and felt startled at the sudden 
change in his appearance. His eyes were almost 
lustreless, his lips seemed to tremble, and his &ce 
was ashy pale, with slight red spots here and 
there. 

I begged him to lie down while I went after 
the surgeon, and having helped him to get rid 
of his wet clothes, I flew away as fast as my feet 
would carry me to the hospital marquee. The 
sentinel there refused to let me enter, telling me 
that the place was full of cholera patients, and 
that messages to the doctoi* had to be conveyed 
through the orderly officer ; so I gave notice of 
the sudden illness of Sergeant-Major Brown, and 
then hurried back to his tent. 

I found my friend lying on his bed, with his 
arms folded on his breast. " Come near," he 
beckoned, and I approached. 

"Do not be frightened, my lad," he said 
calmly, but with a voice half choked, " when I 
tell you I have got a bad attack of cholera, 
which, I believe, will carry me oflP. I have felt 
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it coming on for several days ; it has had a good 
run before taking to leap at me, and there seems 
no likelihood that I shall escape its gripe." 

At the instant a dark flush overspread his face ; 
he threw his hands aside, and turned round his 
head, while his limbs seemed writhing in pain. 
Several minutes elapsed. I was in utter agony, 
not knowing what to do, or how to render help. 

Before the attack was over, the surgeon entered, 
and behind him, at the entrance of the tent, I 
noticed several hospital orderlies with a stretcher. 
The doctor stayed but a moment, and rapidly 
examining the state of his patient, went away 
without saying anything but that he would come 
again in the course of the evening. Outside, the 
men took away their stretcher with them, one 
remarking to the other in a whisper, "It's no use ; 
he will not live long enough." 

A cold shiver ran through my veins, and I felt 
my head throbbing violently, as if overcome by 
sudden stupor. After sitting down for a moment 
to recover my confused thoughts, the sergeant 
again beckoned me to his bedside. 

•* Come near. Alec," he said slowly, but much 
fainter than before ; *' I have something of im- 
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portance to say. Ever since I have known you 
I have felt much attached to you^ and have done 
all I could to advise and help you on. But I 
do not know whether I have always done the 
best. "When we left Portsmouth " 

The words were cut short by a fresh attack of 
convulsions, which lasted for a great many 
minutes, which to me seemed endless. Recover- 
ing from the fit, my friend for a time seemed 
too weak to speak, but turned round on his couch, 
gazing at me with a fixed look. Once he opened 
his lips, as if wishing to take up the thread of his 
former address ; however, at that moment several 
non-commissioned officers entered the tent, on 
which he relapsed into stillness. The men went 
out again soon after ; but now he seemed afresh 
under the influence of paroxysm, less severe than 
before, but of still longer duration. 

In the meanwhile, the storm which had com- 
menced in the afternoon, but had undergone a 
short lull at sunset, arose again with increasing 
fury. The sides of the tent flapped like sails in 
the wind, the rain poured down in torrents, and 
the heavy booms of thunder were reverberating 
through the air. The strife of the elements 
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apparently produced little impression upon my 
suffering friend ; and the fit having passed over, 
he made an effort to raise himself in bed, beckon- 
ing me once more to come near. 

I sank on my knees to prop up the pillow under 
his head, and he bent his lips close to my ear. 
" Alec,'' he said, raising his voice a little above a 
whisper, " before we left Portsmouth I received a 
letter addressed to you from her — you know whom 
I mean, from her whose life you saved. I did not 
give you the letter, fearing it might upset all 
your good resolutions and work much mischief. 
Often since have I been thinking that I was 
wrong. This wretched soldier's life — this misery 
—oh, God ! " 

There was a fierce and vivid flash of lightning ; 
a flood of water came rushing into the tent, and 
the rolling of the thunder seemed to shake the 
very ground. For an instant I was blinded by 
the lightiiing, and some seconds elapsed before I 
could open my eyes to look at my friend. He 
was dead ! 



CHAPTER XV. 

^^ The sun's eye had a sickly glare, 

The earth with age was wan ; 
The skeletons of nations were 

Around that lonely man. 
Some had expired in fight ; the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands; 

In plague and famine some. 
Earth's cities had no sound or thread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 

To shores where all was dumb." 

Thomas Campbell. 

I WAS prepared for the blow, and yet it fell upon 
me with crushing force. My eyes kept gazing at 
the calm features of my companion, not the least 
disturbed in death, and forgetting all else around, 
I felt conscious only that I had lost the dearest 
friend I possessed for the moment. Howeyer, I 
was not allowed to give vent to my grief, for 
before many minutes had passed, several of our 
men rushed into the tent, crying out that the 
lightning had struck somewhere in the camp, and 
that a picket of horses had broken loose. I had 
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to leave and to look after them ; and for more than 
an hour was engaged, in company with a crowd 
of my comrades, in running about the neighbour- 
hood to lay hold of the bewildered animals. 
When at last they had all been caught and 
fastened again to the ropes between the tents, 
with their heads facing each other in long rows, 
the storm had ceased, and a bright starlit sky- 
had come to take the place of the dark masses 
of clouds overhead. My grief, too, had all but 
vanished in the excitement of the labour I had 
gone through ; and after pacing up and down 
between the tents for half-an-hour, I went in 
among the others, and throwing myself on the 
ground, soon was fast asleep. 

Before the sun had risen, I was awake, and was 
told to make ready, with two more of my com- 
rades, for a ride to the town of Shumla, fifteen 
miles from our camp. A quarter of an hour after 
we got the order we were in our saddles, and a 
few minutes later we trotted off at a brisk pace 
to our destination, in attendance upon some 
officers of the commissariat who wanted to pro- 
cure a quantity of provisions and medical stores. 
Shumla was reached in less than two hours, and 
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having to stay there till the afternoon, I took the 
opportunity of looking over the place, more for 
the purpose of diverting the current of my melan- 
choly thoughts, than for any curiosity I felt of 
seeing Bulgarians and their dwellings. Both, I 
learnt in an hour, were but fresh specimens of 
what I had beheld already, and altogether un- 
attractive ones. The people of Shumla seemed even 
a shade more morose and hostile to strangers than 
their countrymen at Varna and Yeni-Bazaar, and 
the streets and houses, if anything, more crowded 
with filth and vermin than the lanes of Scutari and 
the floor of the great barracks on the Bosphorus, 
painfully remembered by me and my companions. 
It was late in the afternoon before we started 
again on our return journey to the camp, and 
quite dark when we arrived. During my abseilce, 
they had made a last bed of rushes for my dear old 
friend, and buried him on the hill-side, under the 
shade of a wide-spreading sycamore. My com- 
rades told me of the' burial very much in the 
words of Wolfe — 

" No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 
But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 
With his martial cloak around him. 
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" Few and short were the 'pra.jen we said. 
And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 
But we steadfastly gazed on the iiLee of the dead. 
And we bitterly thought of the morrow." 

Few a few days longer the number of deaths i 
our camp went on increasing. We were getting- 
now towards the end of August, and the atmo- 
sphere, though slightly cooler than the month 
before, was still so oppressive as to cause a general 
feeling of lassitude ; and with the ever-growing- 
pestilence, the fear got hold of many of my com- 
rades that all, or nearly all of us, were doomed to 
perish in this miserable country, far from our 
homes and friends, and not cheered by the 
thought even of dying the death of brave soldiers, 
but expiring like dogs in a ditch, eaten up by 
foul disease. 

From the Ist to the 20th of Augiist, the average 
numbar of sick in the hospitals belonging to the 
four regiments of our brigade, the 8th and 11th 
Hussars, the 13th Light Dragoons, and our 17th 
Lancers, was close upon two hundred a day, and 
at least one-fifth of the number of those who had 
fallen ill died. The mortality was still greater 
in the heavy cavalry brigade, and one regiment 
alone, the 5th Dragoon Guards, three hundred 
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strong, quartered at the village of Kotlubi, nearer 
to Varna, lost thirty-two men from cholera and 
fever in the first half of the month. Not unfire- 
quently the fatal disease, among the unfortunate 
fifth regiment, made its attack in one hour, and 
in the next proved fatal. One after another, the 
major, the senior captain, the surgeon, the vete- 
rinary surgeon, and several non-commissioned 
officers were struck down, till at last, the losses 
becoming more frightful than would have been 
inflicted by the most sanguinary battle, the 5th 
was disregimented for a time and placed under 
the command of Colonel Hodge, who incorporated 
it with his own division, the 4th Dragoon Guards. 
The report of calamities such as these, added 
to tales of daily horrors that were occurring in our 
immediate neighbourhood— of soldiers dropped 
down on the roadside, and half devoured, before 
their bodies were cold, by wolves and vultures ; 
of arms and legs found sticking up in the fields, 
and of black corpses, with tatters of British uni- 
forms hanging about them, rotting in the sun, 
formed the staple conversation of my comrades, 
till at last, in their over-wrought imagination, 
the greater number of them seemed staggering 
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about 08 if under the influence of a nightmare, 
expecting each moment the gripe of the hideous 
plague. Every day, for weeks, there were rumours 
flying about that we were to leave without delay 
the accursed region in which a fiend whom none 
could resist and fight against was mowing us 
down; but every day we were disappointed, 
and the dreary hours kept creeping along more 
and more miserably as we entered the last week 
in August. 

Then, at length, the moment of deliverance 
arrived. On the 25th of the month. Captain 
Wetherall, Deputy Quartermaster- General, ar- 
rived at Yeni-Bazaar, bearing the welcome order 
for the immediate march of the Light Brigade to 
Varna, there to be embarked for the Crimea. 
Nothing could have given greater delight to my 
comrades than this message, which made all as 
joyful as if it had been for announcing the imme- 
diate return of every man to England and to his 
own friends. 

The transition from universal gloom and de- 
spondency to general merriment and cheerfulness 
was something striking. Songs and hearty 
laughter once more resounded from tent to 
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tent along the lines ; the convalescent became 
suddenly well, and even the cholera sick declared 
that they were better, braced up apparently by 
the confidende that the plague was clinging to 
the ground on which we were lying, and that if 
only moving on, it would be left behind. Every 
one knew by this time, and the thought lay heavy 
on all minds, that the fatal district within which 
we had been imprisoned for several months was 
called by the natives themselves " The Valley of 
Death," 

We struck our tents, at Yeni-Bazaar, early on 
the morning of Saturday, the 26th of August, and 
at ten o'clock marched off slowly on the road to 
Varna. Several of the privates and non-com- 
missioned officers of our regiment were too ill to 
be moved, and had to be left behind, and the poor 
fellows gazed after us with tears in their eyes as 
we were turning our backs upon them, their looks 
proclaiming that they never hoped to see us nor 
their homes and friends again. 

We, who were riding away, though happy 
beyond expression to be once more in our saddles, 
felt by no means strong, and there was a sallow 
and careworn appearance in the faces of even the 
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most robust, which told that scarcely any had 
remained untouched by want and disease. Moving 
along at a Ameral pace, we did not make more 
than seyen or eight miles the first day, and in the 
evening came to a halt near the village of Issy- 
teppe, on ground where we had encamped before 
during the march up to our late quarters. In 
order to allow some of our patients who had been 
left behind to be brought up, and give all of us a 
welcome rest, much required in our debility, we 
halted at Issyteppe over the Sunday, and on the 
following morning, the 28th of August, set out 
again on the road to Varna. 

The morning was cold, windy, and showery, 
and the change in the weather, after the former 
heat and closeness of the atmosphere, was most 
pleasant to me, though it did not seem to have 
the same eflfect upon all the men of our regiment. 
Several fell ill soon after we had started, and 
beiug unable to keep themselves on horseback, 
had to be put in arabas, procured in haste in the 
neighbourhood. This delayed us so much that 
again we did not get forward much above half-a- 
dozen miles during the day, and had to encamp 
for the night at Kotlubi, on the cholera-stricken 
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ground just vacated by the unfortunate fith 
Dragoon Guards. 

There were terrible sights to be witnessed here. 
Our predecessors in the encampment had only left 
a few days before we arrived, but already their 
graves had been disturbed by marauders, who 
had dug up the simple rush coffins made by our 
comrades in sorrow and sadness, and stripped the 
bodies of the blankets and articles of uniform in 
which they had been wrapped. It was horrid to 
behold, protruding from the earth here and there, 
pieces of corpses, gnawed at by wild dogs and 
birds of prey ; and the smell of these and of 
numerous carcasses of dead horses, which seemed 
to taint the air for miles aroimd, was so frightful 
as to make many of our men feel sick immediately 
after we had come to a halt. 

But, ill or well, we had to make our berths and 
sleep in the pestilential air as best we could. 
During the night several of my tent comrades fell 
sick of cholera, but got over the attack towards 
the morning, so as to be able, with great exertion, 
to creep again into the saddle. Not all were so 
fortunate, however, and two men of another troop 
near us succumbed. The one of them fell ill at 
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four o^clock, died at five, and had his grave dug* 
before six in the morning. Only a few yards 
intervened between the tent where our poor com- 
rade had eaten his last supper, unusually merry 
on the occasion, and the low hole in the ground 
where they laid him to his everlasting sleep. 

We rode on again at eight, eagerly anxious to 
get away as fast as possible from the hideous 
graveyards at our back. It was like a race for 
dear life : rows of ghastly grinning corpses ap- 
peared to stare at us from the ground, and gaunt 
death seemed to stalk after us in long strides, 
trying to get a few more victims into his clammy 
embrace. Could we but have galloped away like 
the wind, with the spurs in the sides of our horses, 
and the red blood trickling down their flanks, we 
should have been content. But our steeds refiised 
to step out at other than a snail's pace, touched 
apparently, like ourselves, with the breath of the 
angel of death, and unable to defy him, as we did, 
with the courage of despair. 

As on the preceding day, we made very little 
progress, not getting farther than the hamlet of 
Karaguel, about half-a-dozen miles from Varna. 
Here we put up our tents once more, as far as we 
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knew fof the last time, on Turkish ground. Our 
hearts were full of thanks and gratitude to God 
to think that the last night of our sojourn in this 
detested country had arrived. I believe there 
was not a man in our regiment, and I fancy 
there was not one in the whole Light Brigade, 
nor, perhaps, in the whole British army en- 
camped in Bulgaria, that did not abominate, 
from the bottom of his heart, the very name of 
Turkey. 

It was late in the afternoon of Thursday, the 
31st of August, that we rode into Varna, and just 
as we were entering the outskirts of the town, an 
aide-de-camp came galloping up to inform our 
colonel that the transport which was to carry us, 
the steamer Himalaya, had arrived in harbour, 
and that we were to embark at once. The 
task was accomplished in the most satisfactory 
manner, and although it had got dark before 
all our horses had been hauled on boards and 
their riders climbed after them, not the least 
accident occurred, and at ten o'clock at night 
we all stretched down to rest in our new 
floating camp. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

" He that has sailed npon the dark blue sea 
Has viewed at times, I ween, a fall fair sight, 
When the fresh breeze is fair as breeee may be^ 
The white sail set, the gallant frigate tight ; 
Masts, spires, and strand retiring to the right. 
The glorious main expanding o'er the bow, 
The convoy spread like wild swans in their flight, 
' The dullest sailor wearing bravely now. 
So gaily curl the waves before each dashing prow." 

Byron, Childe Harold* 

It seemed a wonderful change, the life on board 
the splendid steamer, after the miserable exist- 
ence we had gone through on shore for some 
months — all but years in retnembrance. Though 
not as clean as other ships of the British navy, 
through having been employed for a short time 
to carry Turkish soldiers, who had left their in- 
effable traces behind in the sleeping-quarters 
which we had come to occupy, the immense size 
of the Himalaya made the sojourn in her most 
agreeable ; and this, together with vastly im- 
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proved rations, more like the diet in our baxracka 
at home than what we had been accustomed to of 
late, served to put all our men in the most excel- 
lent humour. The morning after we had embarked, 
the 8th Hussars came to share our fine residence ; 
they were a set of lively fellows, who had not 
suffered quite as much as we in the pestilential 
air of Bulgaria, and their presence added much 
to the general cheerfulness apparent in the faces 
of my old companions. 

We kept lying near the quay of Varna for 
three days longer, till Monday, the 4th of Sep- 
tember, when Major-General Lord Cardigan , 
came on board the Himalaya, accompanied by 
a brilliant staff, immediately after which the 
signal was given to lift anchor, and we steamed 
out of the harbour into the open sea. Here 
our ship lay to for the night, but early on 
the morning of Tuesday put herself in move- 
ment again, steering due north, in company 
with the vast fleet of transports, men-of-war, 
steamers, and sailing vessels that were lying in 
the roadstead of Yarna, having just embarked 
our army. 

It was a magnificent sight to see the crowd 
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of ships moYe slowly onward, as orderly as a 
division of troops marching to a review. The 
big hulls were stretching forth in long lines 
upon the sea, and the towering sails moved to 
and fro with a swing as regular as if the whole 
had been part of a great piece of machinery, 
obeying the touch of a guiding engineer. The 
Black Sea was calm like a lake, and there was 
but the slightest breeze from behind, scarcely 
more than to fill the sails, so that the onward 
movement continued evenly like the march of 
an army all day long, till late in the afternoon, 
when the Himalaya let go her great anchor 
again, and we came to a stand-still. 

We were in the Bay of Baljik, appointed to be 
the meeting- place of the forces of England, 
France, and Turkey, imited for the common 
purpose of invading the Crimea. It was scarcely 
necessary to be told that three great navies, 
with three great armies on board, were lying 
around us, for the fact proclaimed itself visibly 
to all eyes. From close to the shore till near 
the confines of the horizon the sea was covered 
with masts, and sails, and hulls, and flags — 
with vessels of aU shapes and all dimensions, 
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some of them craft of ordinary size, and others 
constructions vast like a hundred floating palaces, 
and swarmiDg with Ufe, like cities. The tall chalk 
hills around the Bay of Baljik, very similar in 
appearance to the cliffs of Dover, seemed as if 
sinking and receding before the immense mass 
of shipping on the ocean, which, looked at from 
on board the Himalaya, presented itself in the 
shape of an enormous forest of leafless tTee% 
intermingled with rocks of the most fantastic 
shapes. 

The scene, grand by daylight, became grander 
still when darkness set in. Now each vessel set 
up its lamps, reflected in the smooth sea for 
miles and miles around. The gaunt men-of-war, 
with lights streaming from every port, looked 
just like illuminated cathedrals afloat on the 
waves ; while the smaller ships and steamers, 
having position lights hoisted at the main and 
fore, shot forth rays as from thousands of bright 
glittering stars, twinkling over the calm ocean, 
and reflected along the white hills on shore until 
lost far in the distance. 

I enjoyed the splendid sight for hours, and 
going to rest late at night, dreamt of battles, 
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of flashing guns, and of cities on fire. But when 
I awoke the next morning and got on deck, a 
sudden change had o(Hne oyer the scene. The 
Black Sea was no longer calm, but in angry 
mood ; there was a strong adverse wind^ and the 
pale faces of many a lancer and hussar on board 
the Himalaya told of unpleasant feeling» con- 
nected with the swell of the waves. 
^ All the steamers of the three navies were send- 
ing forth clouds of black smoke, intermingled with 
curls of watery vapour, announcing their readi- 
ness to get into movement, defying wind and 
waves. However, no signal for the advance came 
from the flag-ship of the commander-in-chief, 
towards which all eyes were turned, and we 
had to lie in inactivity for another day. Towards 
evening the wind, which had been gradually 
rising into a gale, sank to sleep again, and a 
glorious sunset, with mountains upon mountains 
of colour bursting over land and sea, made 
promise of fine weather to come, rejoicing the 
hearts of all our people, soldiers as well as 
sailors. 

The night was marvellously still and quiet; 
a deep silence hung over the immense fleet, in- 
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terrupted only by the regular chime of far- 
sounding bells from the larger men-of-war, which 
told of the flight of time. At day-break the 
long-expected order came to prepare to weigh 
anchor. Once more smoke and steam curled 
Upward in huge masses, and signals having 
been interchanged from ship to ship throughout 
the fleet, the general order for the start was 
given at ten o'clock. 

Now the vast colossus afloat on the waves, 
about ten miles long and five broad, put itself 
in movement. The progress, from the first, was 
very slow — not more, apparently, than four or 
five miles an hour ; and it contimied so all day 
and all the next night, during which we got 
across the greater part of the Black Sea between 
the mouths of the Danube and the western head- 
lands of the Crimean peninsula. Our sailor 
friends told us early the following morning, 
Saturday, the 9th of August, that we were within 
fifty miles of our destination ; but just as we had 
got this information there flashed forth another 
signal from the flag-ship, and, to the dismay of 
all of us, the anchors were dropped again, and 
we came to a sudden stop. 
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It nearly gave rise to a serious accident. Our 
big ship had been towing all along from Varna 
two sailing-vessels, loaded with guns and artillery, 
and one of these transports, having too short a 
hawser and too much way on her, ran into the 
Himalaya, as soon as the latter had come to a 
stand-still, with so much force as to break 
through bulwarks and tafirail, and to give a 
smart shock to all on board. However, the 
damage done by the concussion was soon re- 
paired, and there was abundant time to do so. 
Devoured by impatience, sailors, hussars, and 
lancers alike stamping the deck in restless mood, 
we had to lie still for more than forty-eight 
hours ; and it was not till towards noon on 
Monday, the 11th of September, that the long- 
hoped-for signal arrived from the flag-ship, "Pre- 
pare to get under weigh." 

It was nmioured on board the Himalaya that 
our lengthened rest at sea had been due to the 
generals of the allied armies reconnoitring the 
coast of the unknown country we had come to 
conquer, and to fix upon a landing-place. The 
explanation did not go far to dispel the ill- 
humour of the sailors on account of the delay 
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of the expedition. They thought it strange, and 
said so freely, that such an important matter as 
that of the place of debarcation for an immense 
invading army should not haye been settled 
beforehand; and that at the last moment the 
mighty crowd of ships, with its countless stores 
of treasure, war material, and human lives, 
should be left exposed to all the hazards of the 
sea, close to a dangerous coast, to make good 
the original neglect. 

My comrades, I among them, listened to what 
our friends, the tars, had to say in silence, but 
none of us made any remarks. We had had 
so much experience already as to the fashion 
in which the British army was managed — as to 
how it was moved about in fits and starts, left 
without food, drink, and shelter, and quartered 
in plague-infested districts, apparently for the 
sole purpose of teaching us soldiers the art of 
grave-digging — that no neglect of. any kind, 
nor, indeed, anything whatever our commanders 
might do, or not do, could possibly surprise us 
any more. However, the sailors prophesied that 
evil would come out of our erratic movements 
and frequent stoppages; and as the day passed 
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on, we thought that they might possibly be 
right. 

The Himalaya lifted her heavy anchors at 
noon, in brilliant sunshine; but before we had 
advanced many miles the sky got overcast, and 
it became evident that a heavy storm was brew- 
ing in the air. Though in the midst of the 
fleet, we could see scarcely anything of it, as 
the whole atmosphere was thick with smoke 
and fog, drifting away only now and then to 
allow a glimpse of some huge steamer or 
towering man-of-war in the distance. We 
moved onward very slowly, although the wind, 
which gradually became 4 gale, was blowing 
right at our back, driving the transports tacked 
on to the Himalaya with periodical heavy bumps 
against the stern, and occasioning not a little 
fright to our horses on deck. 

Towards evening the sky to windward assumed 
a strange yellow hue, dotted with masses of 
thickest black, and, as night came on, long 
streaks of forked lightning flashed down from 
the heavy clouds, giving a lurid appearance to 
the endless lines of ships, now rising out of 
the fog, and to the dark, stormy waves, lined 
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"With crests of foam, on which they were tossing. 
The lightning continued till nearly midnight, 
when on a sudden all got still again. Com- 
ing on deck early the next morning, Tues- 
day, the 12th of September, we were surprised 
to see the heavens cloudless, the sea as smooth 
as glass, and not a breath of wind stirring the 
air. 

We were surprised still more, and somewhat 
startled, at another spectacle pointed out to us 
by our sailor friends. There was a long dark 
line visible in the far distance, just above the hori- 
zon, to the left hand side of our ship. It looked 
exactly like a thick vapour hanging upon the 
ocean, and noticing it first, I had no other idea 
than that of beholding a cloud. But sailor eyes 
saw better than mine. I was gazing on the 
calm sea, towards the strip of cloud, when an old 
tar came up from behind, and giving me a hearty 
slap on the shoulder, which nearly knocked me 
down, growled out in a deep voice, " There, my 
boy, is the Crimea." 

The cry, echoed and re-echoed on all sides, 
"The Crimea! the Crimea!" in a few minutes 
brought everybody on deck from below. But 
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curiosity for the moment, and for some time 
to come, had not much to feed on, for the land 

of our expectations, our hopes, and our fears 

the land where thousands anticipated to reap 
glory, but where other thousands could not hope 
for anything but a blood-stained grave as final 
reward — as yet looked very dim and misty, 
with little to distinguish it from a bank of 
clouds. 

As the morning advanced, however, the dark 
line on the horizon assumed a more distinct shape, 
and before it was noon we got, through the thick 
curls of smoke which the wind was driving land- 
wards, glimpses of low hills, of expanses of 
woodlands, of fields apparently well cultivated, 
and of occasional farm-houses, nestling among 
clumps of trees. Still continuing our slow 
course, we beheld, an hour or two after, land 
arise on the other side, to our right hand, 
which told us that we must be in a wide bay, 
with our ship's head right towards the inner 
shore. 

Spectdations now became rife among my com- 
rades as to whether the landing would take place 
before the day was gone ; but before the matter 
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of our discussion had been satisfactorily settled 
by the sailors, who assumed to be authorities, the 
Himalaya slacked her speed, and immediately 
after made a full turn, and went back on the 
road we had come. The course of the ship had 
been to the south-east, but it now turned to the 
exact opposite, the north-west. It was most 
puzzling to all of us, sailors no less than soldiers ; 
and what increased the mystery of the proceed- 
ings was that the whole of the vessels of the 
fleet, as far as we could see through the smoke, 
were coursing about in different directions, some 
going the same road as we, others steaming 
right against us, and others again passing 
our line, both on bow and stem, at right 
angles. 

The day was far advanced when we perceived 
that order got evolved out of this seeming chaos, 
and that the whole fleet was being drawn up in 
a wide crescent, of a length, it was said, of at 
least sixteen miles. Before sunset we cast once 
more anchor, apparently not more than half-a- 
dozen miles from land. The big steamers having 
ceased smoking, we had a clear view of the 
shore, and could distinguish plainly a bright 
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river, a carriage road, clusters of whitewashed 
houses, and gardens surrounded by tall trees. 
Our investigations had not led us into further 
detail, when the sun disappeared in the seA 
behind us, a thick mass of purple clouds takings 
his place. 

Soon after began the illumination of the ships, 
more splendid this time than during any previous 
night. Every vessel, great or small, hung out 
lights to show its presence and place in the fleet, 
the number of the division to which it belonged 
being indicated by as many lamps — we, being 
in the fifth division, carried five lights vertically 
at the mizen mast. The appearance of the infini- 
tude of starry, trembling fires thus projected forth, 
and vividly reflected from below by the dark, 
calm sea, was gorgeous in the extreme ; and the 
beauty of the scene brought every man able to 
lift his head up from below, making the deck 
crowded like a fair till late at night. There was 
not a little excitement on all faces, for the report 
that we were going to disembark the next morn- 
ing had been current for some time, giving rise 
to endless talk and conjectures. However, delay 
and disappointment had not yet come to an end. 
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and we were doomed for another day to look 
upon the shore without touching it. 

The morning for which we waited, that of 
Wednesday, the 13th day of September, dawned 
grey and cheerless, the sea being covered by a 
thick fog; nevertheless, at seven o'clock the 
signal came to prepare for the start, and a little 
before nine we got under weigh, directing our 
course to the south-east, but going very slowly. 
Towards noon we approached a long, low, sandy 
spit of land, running far into the sea, and at a 
quarter past three the anchor of the Himalaya 
rattled down again. We now found ourselves 
in a sort of natural harbour, close to a neat- 
looking town, which we learned was called 
Eupatoria, or, with its correct Russian name, 
Kozlof. 

All the inhabitants of the place, the ladies not 
excepted, seemed to be assembled in full dress 
upon the beach, evidently not the least afraid of 
the formidable fleet of war facing their dwellings, 
but regarding it as a rather pleasant show. 
Half an hour after our arrival, we noticed a flag 
of truce, detached from our flag-ship, run into 
the narrow port, and come out again after a short 
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while. But beyond this we saw nothing, and 
learnt nothing all the afternoon ; and havings 
stared sufficiently at the good Eupatorians, male 
and female, and they at us, we turned to our 
berths and went to sleep, as the best thing we 
could do under the circumstances. 

The old sailors on board told the young lancers 
and hussars, with a very confident air, before 
they left the deck, that a treaty of peace between 
Bussia and England had been concluded during 
the day, and that we were going to return home 
at once. Making a little calculation, and reckon- 
ing up on their fingers that it had taken us anlj/ 
a fortnight to steam over the three hundred 
miles from Yarna to Eupatoria, the jolly tars 
assured us that, by putting on a little extra 
steam, and tumbling about in no wider zigzags 
than on this trip across the Black Sea, they 
might be able to bring us back to England in 
time to eat our Christmas pudding. 

The prospect was not so bad ; nevertheless my 
comrades did not seem to enjoy it. '' It'll be a 

d stupid thing," cried one, an Irishman, 

^* to have come all this way without splitting the 
head of a Booshian." 
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** Or without having your own split," said I. 

He gave a grunt ; and I crept into my ham- 
mock, with a last look through the porthole upon 
the moon-lit shore of the Crimea. 






CHAPTER XVn. 

[, '* Lo ! where the giant on the mountain stands. 
His blood-red treasee deepening in the sun, 
With death-shot glowing in his fiery hands, 
And eje that scoroheth all it glares upon ; 
Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 
Flashing s&n — and at his iron feet 
Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done : 
For on this mom three potent nations meet, 
To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet" 

Byron. 

The time allotted for sleep was very short on 
board the Himalaya this night. At the end of a 
few hours' uneasy rest, I was awoke by a great 
tumult of voices and clang of arms that seemed 
to come from the shore, and rushing on deck, 
together with many of my comrades, I learnt 
that the little town of Eupatoria, in front of 
which we were at anchor, was being taken pos- 
session of by a regiment of French infantry and 
some Turkish troops. 

The news put our Christmas pudding, which 
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seemed hanging in the air a few hours before, a 
long way off again; for though not knowing 
much of politics, it struck all of us as very 
unlikely that the peace with Russia, of which we 
had been told, should be followed by the capture 
of a Russian town. However, there was any- 
thing but disappointment visible in the faces of 
my companions, all sharing more or less the 
eagerness of our Irishman to crack a few heads 
in front of Sebastopol before going back to 
Hounslow Barracks, and to settle anew in the 
old peaceable duties of scrubbing floors, polishing 
accoutrements, and riding on parade. 

So we crept down to our berths again, but only 
to be aroused at the end of another hour. The 
ship bells rang two o'clock in the morning, and 
at the same moment the sound of a heavy gun 
went booming over the water, re-echoed by the 
hills on shore. It was the signal for the fleet to 
get under weigh again, and it had not been given 
ten minutes before the anchors of the Himalaya 
came up with the accustomed rattling, thumping 
noise, and the big ship began moving. 

Having made my way on deck, I got in sight 
of another grand spectacle. The countless vessels 
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around us, all with lights at their bows and mast- 
heads, were stirring and creeping about slowly, 
just like a gigantic swarm of fireflies, while now 
and then the flash of a gun from some o£ the 
great men-of-war shot into the air, accompanied 
at intervals by many-coloured rockets, leaving 
broad trails of flame across the sky. Our 
generals and admirals were clearly speaking 
together, but what they said to each other it 
was difficult to make out from the results. The 
Himalaya was turning round and round, one 
moment advancing and the next retreating a 
little ; and aU the other ships within sight, great 
and small, seemed to perform the same operation, 
as if engaged in some mystic dance. 

The gyrations, as incomprehensible to the old 
tars near me as to myself, continued for nearly 
an hour, at the end of which we started at last 
forward, taking a direct southerly course. It 
was a very slow progress, however, apparently 
not more than three or four miles an hour ; and 
keeping close to the coast, we had leisure in the 
breaking dawn to watch and examine the 
gradually developing features of the unknown 
country in which all our interests were so deeply 
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oentred. I noticed that with every step we 
advanced the hilly nature of the ground got 
more and more changed, till aft^r a while we had 
to our left a plain as flat and as unvaried as the 
sea itself. It seemed a plain^ too, full of lakes 
or marshes, for clouds of grey, steam-like vapours 
were arising from it in dense masses, spreading 
as they advanced, and drifted inland by a faint 
westerly breeze. 

At length the first rays of the rising sun came 
to pierce the grey masses, and we could dis- 
tinguish plainly the features of the Crimean 
shore al&ig which we were sailing. It was to 
all appearance a complete desert, destitute alike 
of houses, gardens, fields, and trees, and covered 
only in parts by a scant vegetation of herbage, 
and patches of low scrubby plants. Another 
half-an-hour brought us in sight of a large lake 
of a curious dark colour, very close to the sea, 
and divided from it, as far as we could make out, 
by nothing but a narrow causeway of sand and 
shingle. 

The Himalaya had just got in front of the lake, 
when there was a sudden movement among the 
sailors and a rattling of chains and iron wheels. 
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With a heavy crash the great anchor went do^vm 
to the bottom, the ship swung round, and -wg 
came once more ,to a standstill. At the same 
moment, we saw the French fleet passing alonj^ 
to the right under full steam, sweeping around 
our own navy in a grand circle, one arch of which 
was pointing to the shore a few miles south from, 
where we stood. There could be now no longer 
any doubt of coming events. Few words wero 
spoken, but sailors and soldiers alike knew, and 
the knowledge was written in the looks of all, that 
the invasion of the Crimea was about to commence. 
It commeDced almost sooner than we fepected. 
At eight o'clock the whole of the French and 
English fleets were ranged in parallel divisions 
along the sea-shore, the former close to the hills 
on the right, which bounded the great plain 
before us, and which, as one of our officers was 
overheard to say, extended up to Sebastopol. 
Not a quarter of an hour had elapsed after the 
immense lines of ships had drawn up in this 
manner, regular like troops on parade, when the 
work of disembarkation commenced. It was 
begun by our allies, in what appeared to us a 
somewhat singular manner. 
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The boominij; of a great gua having drawn all 

eyes to oae of the French men-of-war, we noticed 

a small boat, containing six powers and about a 

dozen red-trousered soldiers, under the command 

of a sta£F officer, apparently a colonel, push off 

from it, and rapidly approach the land. The 

Vien jumped on shore with great agility, and im- 

naediately set to work digging with spade and 

mattock, just as if preparing a grave. We 

looked on with no little surprise, when all on a 

sudden the little red-legged fellows jumped into 

the hole they had made, planted a boat's mast in 

it, stamped and danced around it furiously for a 

few minutes, and next hoisted the flag of France 

on the top. 

There was something very beautiful in thus 
seeing the Tricolore of our allies float gracefully 
in the wind, and we should have been glad to see 
our own Union Jack at its side, to show that we 
also meant to take a part, however humble, in the 
task of invading the Crimea, and fighting the 
Czar of all the Russias. The thing was evidently 
vexing to our tars of the Himalaya, and they 
growled audibly that we were always ** playing 
second fiddle,'' our chiefs having left to the 
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French the honour of landing the first at Constan- 
tinople, the first at Varna, and now, again, the 
first on the road to Sebastopol. 

So much was clear, that our allies set to the 
work of invading the Crimea with a hearty good- 
will, far more energetic than we, to all appear- 
ance. Immediately after the Tricolore had been 
raised on Crimean soil, the thunder of another 
gun from the flagship of the French commander- 
in-chief rolled over the sea, and at the same 
instant several hundred men-of-war boats, loaded 
to the brim with soldiers, were seen leaving the 
fleet and making for the shore. They had 
scarcely landed their living freight, and set out 
for the return, when a new stream of boats had 
started from the fleet of our allies, repeating the 
operation, which went on and on, till in the 
course of little more than twenty minutes some 
seven thousand men, according to our reckoning, 
had been thrown upon the shore. 

It was impossible not to admire the skill and 
celerity of the whole exploit, and the splendid 
order in which it was efiected. To us, looking on 
from a short distance, it seemed as if a piece of 
machinery was set to work, moving the thousands 
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of armed men, with tents, provisions, and ammu- 
nition, just as puppets are moved in a marionette 
theatre. Equally admirable, precise, and orderly 
was the advance of the French troops after they 
had landed. As soon as a company of soldiers 
had been thrown out from the boats, they formed 
on the beach ; and other companies, and others 
again, coming in the rear, ttey shaped themselves 
into battalions, till, a regiment being complete, 
it conmienced its march inland, with skirmishers 
in front, banners flying, and drums beating. 

Each regiment, after advancing about half-a- 
mile, opened rank, and, like a gigantic bird 
spreading his wings, expanded over the ground 
in front, to right and to left. Scarcely more 
than an hour had elapsed from the moment of 
the landing of the first red-trousered warriors, 
when about ten thousand of them were tramping 
as regularly as if they had been on parade over 
the vast plain of the Crimea upon which we were 
looking down. 

Our officers, watching with bated breath 
through their glasses, could see, before a man 
of the British army had been set on shore, the 
advance posts of our allies nearly four miles 
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inland, climbing up towards the hills, -with 
column after column following in the rear, 
covering fields and footpaths, roads and meadon^s, 
like swarms of dark ants. There were many ex- 
clamations of delight at the wonderful precision 
of our dear red-legged friends, but they were 
mixed with just a slight tinge of envy and 
jealousy. Certainly; we were "playing second 
fiddle "-r— playing it with a vengeance, the sounds 
in all probability re-echoing over Europe. 

The French had been busy for nearly two 
hours in landing troops, and both soldiers and 
sailors on board the Himalaya were getting very 
impatient and restless, when the flagship of the 
British fleet, the Agamemnon, made signal that 
our turn had arrived at last. But now there 
came another great disappointment. It was 
expected that our light cavalry division would be 
sent on shore first, to form the van of the in- 
vading -army ; but this did not prove to be the 
case, and we all leamt with intense regret, not a 
few looking upon the matter in the light of a 
personal humiliation, that so iar from being the 
first, we were ordered to be the last to aftt foot on 
Crimean soil. 
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The signal from the Agamemnon directed the 
disembarkation during the day of the whole of 
our infantry, and a small portion of our artillery ; 
and in accordance with the preparations made 
beforehand, a crowd of small boats and launches 
forthwith assembled around the transports to 
take our men off. The work was not nearly so 
well nor so quickly done as with the allies on our 
right hand, but it nevertheless, went on in toler- 
able order. A company of the 23rd Boyal 
Welsh Fusiliers were the first to land, the cutter 
carrying them rowing in competition with another 
boat for the honour to touch soonest the shore of 
Eussia. "We watched the progress of the race 
amidst great excitement, not allayed imtil we 
saw the colonel of the victorious 27th take a long 
leap and jump on land, or rather, as far as we 
could make out, into the mud near it. 

Ougc men broke out, uinprepared, into a loud 
hurrah. Not being able to appreciate high art 
and the drama as much as our brave allies, we 
poor lancers thought the English colonel's jump 
into the muddy surf quite as good as the French 
colonel's raising of the silken Tricolore. 

The detachment of the 23rd was followed by 
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two companies of the 7tli regiment of Fusiliers, 
and these again by a company of the second 
battalion of the Rifle Brigade, after whicli the 
movement of boats between our fleet aad. the 
shore went on with slow regularity, about four 
or five thousand men landing within the first two 
hours. 

Up to this time, to our constant wondennent, 
we had not seen a single enemy on shore, but 
now we got the first notice that the portion of 
the Crimea upon which we had come was not 
entirely uninhabited, and contained soldiers, as 
well as thorny shrubs and bleak moorlands. On 
a slight eminence in 'front of us, about half a 
mile from the sea, there appeared a dozen horse- 
men, circling round and round, and executing 
strange evolutions. The riders were tall fellows, 
each in a long grey coat, with heavy fur cap on 
head, carbine slunk across the back, and an 
immense spear, some fourteen or fifteen feet in 
length, in hand ; and every one had under him 
such a shaggy, rough, queer little pony as made 
one wonder how the beast could bear the burthen 
of man and lance. 

We asked each other curiously to what descrip- 
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tion of Russian cavaliy these singular horsemen 
could possibly belong, and were soon enlightened 
on the subject by our ever-ready friends the 
sailors. 

" Don't you know the Cossacks P " they cried. 

No, indeed, we bad not the pleasure of their 
personal acquaintance hitherto ; but, ah ! how we 
longed to shake hands with them — and lances. 



• ; 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

" Behold the threaden fnilB 
Borne with the invuible and creeping wind, 
Draw the huge bottoms through the fiiirowed 
Breasting the lofty surge." 

Shakbpbabb, ^ing Henry VJJJ. 

The landing of troops had continued for nearijr 
three hours, and it was just past noon, wlien a 
sudden change intervened in the weather. All 
the morning long the sky had been clear, and the 
sun almost oppressively hot ; but now masses of 
thick clouds came whirling up on the horizon, 
and a keen north-west wind went sweeping over 
the sea. Towards one o'clock rain began to fall 
heavily, and a strong swell set in towards the 
shore, which made the progress of disembarkation 
very difficult. It was continued, nevertheless, 
under gradually increasing rain and wind, the 
latter swelling before long into a gale, covering 
the beach before us with foam, and piling up the 
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surf to such an extent that every man got com- 
pletely drenched before setting foot on land. 

Only a very few of my comrades now seemed 
to care any longer to watch the invasion of the 
Crimea, the interior of the Himalaya proving 
decidedly more inviting than the deck) swept by 
heavy showers; and great as had been the 
grumbling all the morning that we had been 
condemned to be in the rear of the disembarking 
host, it now ceased entirely, the thought appa- 
rently striking many a sensible fellow that there 
was comfort in adversity. 

I was among the last to quit the upper part of 
our good ship, about five o'clock in the afternoon, 
completely benumbed, and as wet as if I had been 
dragged for a mile through the sea. From what 
I learnt, the French troops, and even the Turks, 
who had disembarked farther on than they, to 
our extreme right, had gone on shore well pro- 
vided with tents ; but our own soldiers had none, 
and it made my heart sad to think how many a 
poor fellow, not long recovered from the horrors 
of the Bulgarian climate, would sink under the 
pitiless rain and storm meeting him on his 
entrance into the Crimea. 
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The severity of the weather increased rather 
than diminished with the setting day, tlie dark 
line marking the shore getting covered v^th 
masses of foam, heaped together like sno^ir upon 
the tops of high mountains. For hours and 
hours the rain kept pouring down, and the sea 
kept surging with such fearful vehemence^ that 
the fury of the elements caused dark apprehen- 
sions among even the most thoughtless of my 
comrades. About midnight the gale appeared to 
have reached its culminating point. All the sea 
was white with foam, and all the land was wrapt 
in darkness — not a single fire or light from the 
shore speaking of the fact that twenty-five thou- 
sand of our countrymen were lying there, with- 
out shelter against storm and rain, and exposed 
to the attack of an enemy believed to be over- 
whelming in numbers, and of whose movements 
we were in complete ignorance. 

Would not the hosts of the Czar fall upon our 
soldiers in this terrible night, and try to hurl 
them into the sea ? So we asked each other, and 
wer6 far from being satisfied by the assurance 
of one of the crew of the Himalaya, a fat, jolly 
tar, who told us that, to his own knowledge, he 
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having been twice at Odessa and once at Cron- 
stadt, the Rooshians were a most stupid lot. We 
liad no idea how shrewd a man he was, our fat 
sailor. 

I woke early on the morning of Friday, the 
15th of September, and making my way on deck 
at the break of day, was delighted to find that 
the rain had ceased, and that our comrades on 
shore were, as far as I could make out, in good 
spirits, apparently \mruffled by wind and rain, and 
Cossack spears fifteen feet long. The sun soon 
after rose bright and warm, and there seemed all 
probability of a fine day, so that once more the 
desire got loud that we should be commanded to 
disembark without delay. 

However, the order for it did not come, on 
account, it was said, of the sea being still too 
rough to attempt the landing of horses, and one 
hour after the other elapsed in impatient waiting, 
everybody straining his eyes to look for signals 
from the flagship. At last, towards three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the anxiously-expected message 
to s@nd cavalry ashore was flashed to us from the 
masthead of the Agamemnon, and in another 
moment the sea around us was as if covered with 
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pinnaces, cntters, lannches, horse-floats, and 
paddle-box boats. 

To facilitate our landing, the Himalaya ran as 
close in shore as the ground allowed, aliead of 
every other vessel of the fleet, with the exception 
of one or two of the smallest steamers. The 
waves, not yet recovered from the lashingp of the 
gale during the previous night, ran still very 
high, and many were the fears on the part of ovr 
officers that we should not be able to g^et the 
horses through the foaming surf without serious 
loss. However, the apprehensions proved en- 
tirely imfounded. Our good steeds had become 
so accustomed to their shaky ship existence, to 
the dangling in slings and girders, and occasional 
dancing upon tight ropes, as to show themselves 
marvellously docile when being led down from 
the high deck of the Himalaya upon the rafts 
or boats below, which went about thumping and 
bumping against the ship's side. 

From twelve to fourteen horses were put upon 
every raft, and from six to eight on each paddle- 
box boat, the latter provided with temporary 
flooring on the top ; tod a little flotilla having 
been got ready in this way, we were taken in tow 
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by a number of row boats, under the command of 
naval officers, and rapidly made for the shore. 
Here commenced the most difficult part of the 
operation, and it might have cost many a yalua- 
ble aiiimal, and, perhaps, not a few men's lives, 
but for the most vigorous and cheerful assistance 
of our sailors. 

They acted, one and all, in a manner quite above 
praise. Every one seemed to be labouring as if 
his life depended upon the performance of the 
work, and as if disgraced for ever if not doing it 
well. They jumped half naked into the raging 
surf as soon as we had come near it, and laying 
hold of rafts and boats, pulled them through it 
with what seemed to be all but superhuman 
strength, and what was certainly more than ordi- 
nary human energy. The greatest danger, to all 
appearance, was that the floats would tilt over 
on touching the groimd, impelled forward by the 
breakers with terrific violence. However, this 
was prevented, in all but one or two cases, which 
proved fatal to a few horses, by our sailor friends 
clinging like giants to the sides of the vessels, 
absolutely risking their lives to preserve ours. 

Having safely stuck our rafts on to the sandy 
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shore, and driyen our horses down the inclined 
plane, again with the heartily-rendered lielp of 
our dear tars, we looked hack upon the foaming 
breakers, and almost wondered how we ever got 
through them. But the feeling to set foot once 
more upon firm land was so delicious as to pre- 
yent long i*eflection, and fiye minutes had not 
elapsed when, drawing up in order, we prepared 
to march onward. 

Leading my horse by the bridle, I walked for 
a few yards close by the surf, when suddenly I 
stumbled oyer something at my feet. Looking 
down, I perceiyed a dead body staring at me 
with wide open eyes, convulsed and black in the 
face. It was an English soldier who had died of 
the cholera, and gazing at the corpse for a second 
or two, I could not prevent an involuntary 
shudder. The hideous plague, then, was still 
upon us with its cold fangs, having followed us 
over land and sea. 

The task of forming on the beach was one of 
no slight difficulty. All the ground for more 
than half a mile from the sea, and along it as far 
almost as the eye could reach, was covered with 
goods and chattels, live and dead things, to such 
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an extent that it seemed nearly imposaible for a 
single rider to get through them, far less for 
a troop of horse. There were strewn about, in 
the wildest and most hopeless confusion, guns, 
waggons, powder barrels, artillery horses, cows, 
and sheep, trusses of hay, boxes of cartridges, 
casks of rum, bags of green coffee, medicine 
chests, breakers of water, arms of all kinds, 
officers' luggage, camp kettles, heaps of saddles 
and harness, and mountains of other miscel- 
laneous articles, the mere sight of which was 
perfectly bewildering. 

It gave one no very high idea of the managing 
genius presiding over the British army to look at 
this immense disorder, to hear the vociferation 
going on over it, the cries resounding from all 
sides and the physical impossibility of any man to 
procure a required article from amidst the chaos 
of things. Our red-pantalooned allies to the right 
certainly managed their affairs in a very different 
manner, for it struck all of us, when watching 
them the day before from on board the Himalaya, 
how smartly and quickly they picked up their 
belongings on the wet, inhospitable beach, and 
made off in haste for the green villages visible 
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inland, each man with a bit of tent on ^i« back 
to shelter him against wind and rain, axid under 
it neat little pots and saucepans to prepare delight- 
M cups of coffee in the morning, and more delight- 
M warm suppers at night. 

Contrasted with that of our French companions 
in arms, how different, alas, was the lot of ub, 
children of the so-called richest nation upon 
earth. In regard to shelter, we had no tents 
whatever, the whole substitute for the article 
being a rather thin blanket given to each man, 
wonderfully adapted, when thrown over the 
shoulders, for soaking up the rain and initiating 
the wearer to the cold-water cure system ; and as 
for food, every man had been provided with a fat 
lump of pork, some four pounds in weight, and 
the same amoxmt of very tough biscuits, with 
liberty to devour the lot either in one day, or in 
three, just as fancy might prompt him. 

There were wild dreams among some of my 
comrades of occasional rations of spirit, and, 
better still, of coffee, to assist in the digestion of 
the fat pork and the lean biscuits ; but the exhi- 
bition of himdreds of spirit casks, covered over 
with powder barrels, among rows of bags of green 
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coffee, upon which I had come to look in the great 
marine store on the beach, was enough to dispel all 
illusions on this point as far as I was concerned. 

With a glance back at the black corpse over 
which I had stumbled on the shore, it seemed to 
me that the future altogether was not very in- 
viting. However, there was one consolation in 
the thought of having hot only four pounds of 
salted pig's flesh, but with it fifty rounds of good 
ammunition strapped to my back. After all, a 
fellow might die comfortably without a pre- 
liminary warm breakfast. 

The commander-in-chief of our Light Cavalry 
Brigade, Major-General the Earl of Cardigan, 
landed with his staff at six o'clock in the evening 
from the Himalaya, and a few minutes after he 
had set foot on shore, we got orders to start. 
After making our way as best we could aroimd 
and through the great marine store on the beach, 
we were allowed to set out in a refreshing gallop 
over the open plain, which brought us, about 
half an hour after dark, to a small village called 
Tourla. It had been abandoned by its inhabitants 
a few hours before we arrived, but seemed never- 
theless an inviting place enough, the people 
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baring left most of their chattels behind them, 
and the houses, inside and out, bearing- a very 
clean and comfortable look, vastly different irom 
the wretched horela to which our eyes had got 
accustomed in the land of the Turk. 

I felt a great desire to sleep once again under 
the shelter of a solid roof, on firm ground, even 
if only on a stone floor ; but my sybaritic hopes 
now, as many a time before, were doomed not to 
be realised. After resting for not quite an hour, 
passed in attending to the wants of my horse, 
and in stifling my own bodily needs by a couple 
of biscuits soaked in black, brackish water, I had 
to go to the call, and was told off on picket for 
the night. 

The village looked more comfortable and in- 
viting than ever when I rode out of it towards 
the hills, and into the darkness. I faucied I had 
never seen such a cosy, sweet little place upon 
earth than this Tourla, with ita low brick-built 
cottages, all neatly thatched and whitewashed, 
surrounded by gardens, by stacks of hay and 
barley, and by well-cultivated fields. But the 
regret of not being a denizen of Tourla till at 
least the dawn of the next morning was but 
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momentary, and got quickly dispelled when once 
out among the hills where we were to remain on 
duty. 

The neighbourhood, we were told, was swarm- 
ing with Cossacks, and reduced as the sweets of life 
were to us into salt pork and biscuits, not one of 
us felt any inclination to part with even this little 
under the thrust of a fifteen-foot pike swung by 
a fur-capped brute. So we kept very stiff in our 
saddles, clutching our lances as tightly as pos- 
sible, and trying with all our might to pierce 
the darkness around us. Having established our 
picket, I was sent on vedette, together with a 
comrade named MacCormick, but who was 
generally called Mike, to a rather conspicuous 
elevation of ground, half-a-mile off, in a direction 
towards the sea. 

The night passed drearily enough, and not a 
single incident came to relieve the monotony of 
our duty. I^ow and then the sky to the south 
assumed a reddish glare, like the reflection of 
great fires ; but it never lasted long, and not a 
sound was heard in the meanwhile to break the 
stillness of the air. I was heartily glad when 
the first faint streaks of dawn began to show 
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themselyes in the east, for I felt completely 
benumbed with cold, and faint and weary from. 
hunger, thirst, and sleeplessness. 

The clouds gradually reddened more and more, 
but the cold increased as the light adyanced, till 
my whole body appeared to be like ice, and my 
hands were scarcely able to hold the reins. My 
comrade felt the chill of the biting morning air 
quite as keenly as I, and after shaking himself for 
half-an-hour, and swinging his arms around him, 
in frantic attempts to keep up the circulation of 
the blood, though without any apparent benefit, 
his fear of freezing to death inspired him w^ith a 
brilliant idea. 

" What do you think of a race," said he, *' to 
get a little warmth into our puir bodies ?" 

" Why, Mike," I replied, " you know we are 
vedettes, and must not move from our place." 

" Ah, but," rejoined my comrade, "just a wee 
bit of a run round this spot here can do no 
harm." 

Suiting the example to the word, he at once set 
spurs to his horse, galloping about in a circle, 
which made him look so cheerful that I could not 
help doing the same. 
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Mike and I had been running after eacli other 
for about ten minutes, when suddenly I remem- 
bered, to my infinite horror, that the circling of 
vedettes from the left to the right, as we were 
doing, was the signal that the enemy was 
approaching in force. The thought had scarcely 
come upon me when I heard a great noise i^ the 
direction of the encampment of our infantry and 
cayalry, and a moment after saw large bodies of 
our troops advancing towards us. 

Mike and I, in trying to keep ourselves warm, 
had turned out the British army. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

*< * What frightens yoa thus, my good son/ says the priest; 
* You murdered, are sorry, and have been confessed ! ' 
' Oh, fftther, my sorrow will scarce save my bacoiiy 
For 'twas not that I murdered, but that I was taken.' 
Derry down, down, dey, deny down." 

Matthe-w Pmob. 

We both were not a little alarmed on beholding 
the grand result of our little ride, and our appre- 
hensions as to the consequences it might have for 
us increased fearfully on seeing the officer of our 
picket, Comet Wombwell, come towards us in full 
gallop. 

" Good gracious ! " cried Mike. " What shall 
we do ? We must tell a big fib or they will 
shoot us." 

I considered for a moment what to do, but it 
struck me at once that the telling of a " fib " was 
the very worst thing we could do, and before our 
officer had come near us, I had determined to 
make a clean breast of it. 
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" Where is the enemy P" was his first question, 
uttered when a couple of dozen yards oS, 

Mike and I sat stiff in our saddles, like statues. 
Neither of us felt the least cold for the moment : 
indeed, we thought the air rather warm. 

"Where is the enemy P" repeated once more 
Cornet Wombwell, now quite near us, and 
evidently surprised at our quietness. 

" Please, sir," I stammered, saluting our oflBcer, 
" there is no enemy near, as far as we know ; and 
the fact is, we circled round for a few minutes to 
keep ourselves from freezing stiff." 

Cornet Wombwell opened his eyes wide ; then 
turning his horse's head, after having scanned the 
country in all directions, exclaimed, " Well, you 
will have to go before a court-martial." 

In another moment Mike and I were again 
alone, left to mournful reflections, and to the 
watching of our troops, which we saw gradually 
retire to their quarters. 

A few minutes passed in deep silence, neither 
of us choosing to give vent to our sad medita- 
tions, till at last Mike inquired, " Do you think 
we shall be shot to-day P " 

" I really have no fixed idea on the subject," I 
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replied^ ''and care little for having oae ; but it 
strikes me that if thej shoot ns at all, tliey will 
do it to-day." 

My comrade stared vacantly towards tlie Iiillj 
country in the east, now lighted up by tlie first 
rays of the rising sun. I fancied I could guess 
what passed through his mind, and saw the neces- 
sity to rouse him by a few words. 

"Be a man! " said I, assuming an air of 
courage which I scarcely felt. " Are we soldiers 
to fear death P And if we must die, what matters 
it whether we are killed by an English bullet or 
a Eussian, as long as we end with a good con- 



science." 



€( 



You are right. Alec," cried my companion^ 
his eyes brightening up on a sudden. " I don't 
know what was creeping over me just now," he 
added, rubbing his forehead, " but it's all over, 
and I'll think no more about it." 

His looks, while saying this, told me that he 
was still more desponding than he would acknow- 
ledge, and to cheer his mind, I added, in as care- 
less a tone as I could command, " perhaps, after 
all, we are but a couple of fools to imagine for a 
moment that it will fare as badly with us as our 
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fright tells us. I should not wonder if the whole 
thing is forgotten by this time, and we hear no 
more of it." 

Mike shook his head, unable to take so hopeful 
a view of our case as I presented to him, at which 
I did not wonder, unaware myself at the moment 
to what extent I was a prophet. 

About hdf-past six we were withdrawn from 
Tedette, and, returning to the picket, fell in with our 
comrades, marching back with them to the quar- 
ters we had left the night before. Our fear of 
being tried by court-martial continued for nearly 
an hour longer, but nobody saying a word to us, 
nor even alluding to the little circling ride in the 
early morning, which had made both Mike and 
me so very happy and so very imhappy, we 
gradually got rid of our apprehensions, and when 
at last there came an order that we were to move 
further inland, we trotted off as cheerful as any 
man in our regiment. 

Our march was not over a long distance, and 
an hour before dark we halted and formed our 
encampment, the spot chosen being within a little 
sheltered valley, surrounded on all sides by low 
hills, covered with heather and brushwood. Al- 
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though, in common with the rest of tlie ^British 
army, our regiment had no tents, tlie luxury 
being allowed only to general officers^ I slept 
soundly all the night through, stretched out on 
the wet, cold ground, with the saddle of my Horse 
for a pillow. 

The next day, Sunday, the 17th of September, 
we remained in the same encampment, attending 
divine service in the open air, with the sermon 
left out on account of the north wind ; and after 
another good night's rest, scarcely spoilt by a 
midnight shower which converted the little bit of 
scooped-out ground I had chosen for a bed into a 
small pond, thus giving me a rather muddy bath, 
there was a fresh start inland. 

Hitherto our regiment had formed the van- 
guard of the army, on the extreme left, farthest 
away from the sea ; but this day we were relieved 
from outpost duty by our companions in the 
Himalaya, the 8th Hussars. They trotted by us 
in the afternoon, taking up a position two or 
three miles east, and throwing out pickets and 
vedettes in the usual way, while we went into 
encampment at dark, on a piece of bare ground, 
close to a little rivulet. The latter was extremely 
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useful as giving us a good supply of water, of 
-which we had been in want for the last two days; 
but the place otherwise was rather unattractive, 
being very damp, and almost like a morass. 

I stretched out in the mud a little after dark, 
yet the cold at first would not let me sleep, and 
it was not till nearly midnight that I could shut 
my eyes. My slumbers had lasted not quite an 
hour, when I was violently awoke by one of my 
comrades. 

" Get up, get up ! '* he cried, shaking me by 
the shoulders : " the Eooshians are peppering 
into us ! " 

I started to my feet, and ran to saddle my 
horse, but found it was gone, somebody else 
having taken it in the confusion, so that there 
remained nothing for me but to seize the nearest 
steed I could lay hands on, and fall in with my 
troop. 

While we were mustering in the dark, with no 
other light but the glare of our camp-fires, which 
left objects in the distance perfectly black, there 
was a sharp whistling of bullets above our heads. 
However, they did not hit anybody as far as I 
could see, the enemy firing evidently too high. 
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Notwithstanding this consoling fact, I fblt rather 
nervous, and the unpleasantness of sitting', while 
for the first time " under fire/' stiff on horseback, 
and not able to move an inch, was not ia tlie least 
lessened by the cries resounding from all sides. 

Many of our men not being yet awake, the 
sergeants rushed up and down the lines of the 
sleepers, shouting, "Turn out! Turn out, for 
God's sake ! The enemy is falling upon us / ^^ 
Thus nearly ten minutes elapsed, and then the 
whistling of the bullets suddenly ceased, and in- 
stead of it we heard the noise of confused iroices 
in front, as of a loud altercation going on. Ex- 
pecting every moment to be led into battle, we 
were much surprised at the talking, which seemed 
to last for near a quarter of an hour ; and our 
astonishment reached the highest pitch when at 
the end of the time we were ordered to dismount 
and go to sleep again. 

It was only the next morning that the riddle 
of the whole affair was solved to us. We learned 
that the midnight attack had come, not from the 
enemy, but from our friends the 8th Hussars, 
who had mistaken our camp-fires for those of the 
Russians. The news, as it was whispered from 
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mouth to mouth, caused much indignation among 
the greater number of my comrades, though a 
few, I among them, could not refrain from 
laughing at the grim humour of the fact that the 
first engagement in the Crimean war should have 
been an attack from British Hussars upon British 
Lancers. 

We left our encampment rjather late on the 
morning of Tuesday, the 19th of September, and 
after a long ride reached, a little before dark, a 
small collection of houses, scattered along the 
bank of a rapid stream, called the Bulganak. 
The miseries of the last few days, the want of 
shelter, food, and drink, were beginning to tell 
heavily upon many of the men of our regiment, 
and in the course of our march several fell out of 
the ranks, attacked by cholera. Nevertheless, we 
all felt cheered in beholding once more human 
dweUings, expecting they would bring us some of 
the comforts we so greatly required. 

But before we had arrived at our journey's end 
there was rapid firing at our left, simultaneous 
with which flew the report that we had come at 
last upon the enemy. A strong party of Cossacks, 
we learnt, had attacked the 11th Hussars and 
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13th Light Dragoons, who were skirmishing- in 
front of us ; the news of which was confirmed by 
the bringing in of two men who had been badly 
wounded, a sergeant named Priestly, and a pri- 
vate known to us as Henry. The legs of both 
were amputated upon the ground close to us ; but 
before the sad work was finished we moved on, 
taking up a position from which we could clearly 
see the Russian cavalry. Being drawn up on the 
slope of a hill, Colonel Laurenceson addressed us, 
telling us we were going to charge, and winding 
up with " Keep together, and remember the motto 
of our regiment, * Death or Glory.' " 

The speech seemed to have a good effect, and 
we were eagerly waiting for the order to rush 
forward, when all at once the Russians were seen 
to scamper away in every direction, disturbed in 
their endeavour to turn our flank by a few well- 
directed shots from the artillery in our rear. A 
short gallop after the flying enemy, and a trot 
back again, were all the satisfaction our warlike 
ardour received, and the night approaching, we 
had to make our bed once more on the cold 
ground, this time in long wet grass, more clammy 
even than the bare earth. 
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To add to our sufferings, we had scarcely any 
water in which we could soften and make eatable 
the hard biscuits dealt out to us as rations^ for the 
little stream that had looked so tempting at first 
sight proved a mere mass of filth, mud^ and slime, 
so thick as to form a solid bottom, more than an 
inch thick, in our mess tins, after it had settled a 
little. There was but slight consolation to us in 
knowing that the thick stuff which we had to 
swallow had been raised imder the footsteps and 
come from the shoes of three great armies, who 
had crossed the Bulganak in the course of the 
day. It was very bitter and nasty, though no 
doubt true historical mud. 



CHAPTER XX. 

'* The turnpike road to people's hearts, I find, 
lies through their mouths, or I mistake mankind." 

Petbr Findaiu 

I SLEPT but very little in the damp grass, and 
after lying cold and shivering during the greater 
part of the night, as wretched as any I had yet 
passed on Crimean soil, I got up before daybreak, 
and resolved upon a ramble along the banks of 
the Bulganak. Ten minutes' walk brought me 
to the head-quarters of the first division of our 
army, and to the tent of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, at the back of which a 
French cook was standing, preparing coffee, and 
roasting the most delicious leg of mutton I had 
ever set eyes upon in all my life. 

The gentleman, as he was holding his coffee- 
pot in one hand, and the frying-pan in the 
other, looked exceedingly grave and lofty. How- 
ever, I determined, as soon as I saw him, to 
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attempt some sort of intercourse with him, feeling 
conscious that at this moment his friendship was 
worth more to me than that of all the potentates 
of Europe. 

So, mustering up my best French, I accosted 
the chef de cuisine of his Royal Highness with a 
deep bow, remarking, "Monsieur, il fait tr^s 
froid." ^ 

It was no very profound obBeryation ; but be it 
that it struck him as undoubtedly true, or that he 
was charmed with my bow, or, more probably, 
with the sound of his native tongue, he replied 
briskly, giving a slight flourish to the coffee-pot, 
" Oui, monsieur ; il fait tr^s froid." 

The flood-gates of conversation thus opened, I 
lost no time in improving my position. After 
telling my interesting acquaintance how much I, 
together with all my comrades, had admired the 
admirable way in which his countrymen had 
efiected their landing in the Crimea, which state- 
ment seemed to give him much pleasure, I ven- 
tured upon some off-hand remarks concerning the 
exquisite perfume of the coffee he was preparing, 
as well as of the leg of mutton. 

Here I had struck a tender chord in the bosom 
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of the chef, and he burst forth at once, in hi^li 
animation : *' Ah, monsieur, mais yous n'imaginez 
pas rimmense difficult^ qu'il y a, dans ce pays 
sauvage, de preparer quelque chose, meme le 
deje&ner le plus simple." 

I told my friend, with real feeling, that I could 

well understand the difficulty he must have in 

dressing vi*3tuals artistically, as I myself had the 

. greatest possible trouble in getting any victuals 

at all. 

He looked up from his coflfee-pot, which was 
just boiling, and gave me a sympathetic glance. 

" Vous aimez goAter mon caf^, monsieur? " he 
said smiling. 

I tried hard to look indifferent, and began 
muttering something about having no objection 
just to take a sip of his nice brown drink " to see 
how good it was." 

But he did not let me finish, and before I had 
rounded off my little speech as neatly as I wished 
it to be, I found that my right hand held a large 
tin can most deliciously hot. 

Never did my lips taste anything so ambrosial 
as what they got out of this can, which I drained 
to the bottom in a second, and draining it, felt 
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as if sudden new life was flowing through my 
veins. 

The chef de cuisine watched me with twinkling 
eyes. There was evidently no need for me to 
sing the praises of his cafS, for in every feature 
of mine he could read little less than worship of 
his art. 

I fancied he was touched by the mute eloquence 
with which I looked into the bottom of the 
empty tin can, and as I handed it to him with an 
involuntary sigh, he addressed to me the startling 
question aa to whether I should like to taste a bit 
of roast mutton. 

It was as if the sky was falling down upon me. 
The bare idea that I, a private in the 17th 
Lancers, should luxuriate in hot coffee and roast 
mutton, while the whole British army was con- 
demned to salt pork and biscuits, was so startling 
that I could not realise it for a minute or two ; 
but again, before I could find the correct phrase 
to express my thoughts, I became conscious that 
my hand clutched a large fork, at the end of 
which fork stuck a large piece of mutton. 
Merely to smell the mutton was bliss, and to 
make observations upon it seemed positively 
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sinM; so I went at it in ecstatic silence, not 
uttering a sound till I had come to the bone. 

At this moment I was disturbed by a queer 
sort of grunt behind me, and looking round, 
beheld my comrade Mike. How the fellow got 
there I could not imagine. I knew he always 
had a deep affection for roast mutton, but it 
seemed impossible that his fondness could have 
guided him instinctively to this particular spot in 
the dark morning, and I felt all but certain that 
he had not dogged my steps. 

However, there he was, right before me, and 
as I set my eyes upon him he gave another gruntj 
i;he meaning of which was perfectly unmistakable. 
At the moment I felt as if overcome by a violent 
inward struggle. Should I give him the mutton 
bone? There was still at least a five-ounce weight 
of meat on it ; and then there was the marrow. 
And as I came to think of the marrow, I felt as 
if the sacrifice was too great for me to make. 

But then, again, I looked at poor Mike. He 
g^runted no more, yet his eyes were riveted upon 
the top of the fork I held. He appeared so care- 
worn and miserable, and, above all, so hungry, as 
to rouse my pity to its very depth. "Without 
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reflecting any longer, in a fit of desperation, I 
handed him my bone. 

I nearly repented the act when done; but 
ashamed of the utter selfishness that was breaking 
out within me, I put on the mask of generosity, 
telling my comrade I was glad he had dropped 
in at the right moment, while at the same time 
introducing him to the amiable chef de cuisine as 
" mon ami Mike." 

Monsieur looked at Mike with some little sus- 
picion, as he set to work at the bone, greedy like 
a wolf; and I became conscious at once that it 
was high time to be gone, a longer stay of my 
comrade clearly tending to reduce the chances of 
a breakfast of his Royal Highness the Conunander 
of the First Division to a minimum. Taking 
Mike by the arm, I made my parting bow to 
the dear friend in need I had found, assuring him, 
" sans phrase," that I should never forget him — 
nor his roast mutton. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

" Behold in awful marcli and dread array, 
The long extended squadrons shape their way. 
Death, in approaching terrible, imparts 
An anxious horror to the bravest hearts ; 
Yet do their beating breasts demand the strife. 
And thirst of glory quenches love of life." 

Addison, The Camp. 

The sun had just risen whea I returned to ouf 
encampment, where I found things in a great 
stir. It was said, and the news went flying from 
mouth to mouth, till everybody had repeated it 
half-a-dozen times to his neighbours, that the 
Russians were posted in great force some three or 
four miles in front of us, to dispute our advance, 
and that a battle with them was inevitable, and 
would have to be fought, probably, in the course 
of a few hours. 

All were delighted at the expectation of the 
forthcoming struggle, the hope being general that 
we should be able to overthrow the enemy at the 
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first onset, and, following up our victory, drive 
liini at once out of Sebastopol, where we might 
then establish ourselves in comfort. Even those 
who had been ailing before, through the privation 
and misery we had to undergo, were mightily 
cheered by the prospect, so that by seven o'clock 
all our preparations were made, and we were 
« eagerly waiting for the command to advance. 
However, a long delay intervened till the order 
arrived, and it had got nearly ten o'clock before 
we were in our saddles and fairly off on the road. 
The day was very hot, more like the middle of 
July in England than of the end of September. 
There was scarcely any wind, and not a cloud on 
the horizon; and, as we rode up-hill from the 
Bulganak, we felt the power of the sun almost 
oppressively on our heads and shoulders. How- 
ever, our eyes beheld a grand sight, splendid 
enough to forget the little discomforts we were 
enduring, and almost sujfficient to efface from our 
memories the greater ones we had gone through 
within the last five days. 

Reaching the top of the first hill, we could see 
the whole of the British, French, and Turkish 
armies marching onward in battle order. We our- 
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selves were on the extreme left, next to us tlie 
French, and, farther on to the right, the Turks, 
the latter mqying along on the cliffs near to the sea. 
Beyond them, closed in by the horizon, we beheld 
the fleets of the three nations sailing majestically 
upon the dark waters, surmounted by a canopy of 
smoke, with flashes of fire flying through it at 
intervals, followed by the heavy boom of guns. 

Our road lay over a continuation of grassy 
ridges ; and the spectacle increased in grandeur 
as we crossed one after the other, the path rising 
gradually in elevation, leaving us more and more 
at leisure to watch the immense lines of scarlet 
and red, the forests of bayonets glittering in the 
bright sunlight, the swords and plumed, hats of 
the generals and staff-officers, and the multifarious 
flags and standards floating above and among 
them. Of the four regiments of our Light Cavalry 
brigade, we formed the rear^ preceded by the 
13th Light Dragoons, the 11th Hussars, and the 
8th Hussars ; and, topping the highest ridge, we 
had a superb view over both the foot and horse 
of the gigantic host which was pushing slowly 
forward to overwhelm the power of Russia. 

We had not marched more than half-an-hour 
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-when we could see the. enemy very distinctly in 
front of us, represented by long lines of dark- 
grey masses, somewhat resembling patches of 
wood intersected by • broad roads. A little far- 
ther on we perceived that the Russians were 
posted against the slope and on the summit of a 
hill, considerably higher than the ridges we had 
passed over, and separated from us by a valley 
about a mile broad, at the bottom of which was a 
stream Qot unlike the one on the banks of which 
we had bivouacked the night before. The stream 
was called the Alma. 

It was noon when we got to the Alma, where we 
received orders to halt on the northern side, in full 
view of the enemy, who, as we could clearly see, 
was strongly entrenched on the top of the hills that 
rose from the opposite bank. The hills were rather 
precipitous, and the first glance at them made us 
fear that the task of driving the Russians from 
their position would be left to our comrades of the 
infantry, dooming us to the part of mere specta- 
tors of their valour and their successes. 

Half-an-hour was sufficient to show that our 
surmises were but too well-founded. *Wliile we 
were halting^ 8om3 field-batteries were posted 
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immediately ia front of us, and at the same time, a 
little farther on, close to the river, the Highland 
brigade formed in battle order, with the Guards 
to the right. Not many minutes elapsed before 
the guns began firing, immediately after which 
the ground before us got enveloped in smoke, the 
Kussians replying to our cannon with the utmost 
energy. Before we had well time to reflect what 
was going on, a tremendous battle was raging on 
the slope of the hills upon which we were looking 
with strained eyes, eagerly trying to pierce the 
thick smoke and the lurid flame of the masses of 
cannon on both sides that were belching forth in- 
cessantly. 

All seemed utter confusion to me. As far as I 
could make out, there were long lines of men 
alternately advancing and retreating ; there were 
crowds of soldiers rushing down from our side to 
the stream of the Alma, and climbing up the 
steep southern bank ; and there were columns of 
flre shooting forward in all directions, as of 
burning villages or encampments. Then, too, 
there were strange black, pui-ple- streaked patches 
visible all along the hill-side among the moving 
masses of men, portions of which appeared to 
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start up at intervals, and after a little while col- 
lapse again. Their meaning I could least under- 
stand, till, on a sudden, it dawned upon me that 
the purple-streaked spots were the dead and 
dying. 

I had almost forgotten, in the intense excite- 
ment of the moment, that a hundred thousand 
human. beings were engaged in killing each other 
under that canopy of smoke and flame before me. 

The time that we were standing thus, staring on 
upon wholesale carnage, devoured by impatience, 
and scarce able to restrain our horses, who them- 
selves were trembling with excitement in every 
limb, seemed endless. It appeared an age since 
the battle commenced, and an age before it would 
end. But the sun stood still high in the sky, his 
hot rays telling that the noon-day time was not 
far gone yet, and that hours must elapse before 
he would sink in the glittering waters of the sea 
to our right. 

It was towards four o'clock, when, all at once, 
the aspect of the hills opposite underwent a striking 
change, as if the whole outline along the summit 
was being put in motion. Then a stir in the air 
blew away for a moment the black veil of powder, 
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and we could see masses of men shifting backward 
rapidly, in columns so dense as to form a dark 
streak on the horizon. In another second tlie 
curtain closed in again, and at the same instant 
the cry resounded along our lines, " Cavalry to 
the front ! '' 

We dashed away with tremendous speed, three 
abreast, yet had not gone far when there came 
the unwelcome conmiand to halt. We were 
brought to a stand in the midst of a vineyard, 
partly trodden down, yet with a goodlj'^ number 
of plants still standing upright ; and not knowing 
how to employ their time better, many of my 
comrades set to gather grapes — deeming them, 
very probably, preferable to grape-shot. 

After a quarter of an hour thus passed, there 
was a fresh cry of " Cavalry to the front," and 
away we went once more in full gallop. Passing 
the river, we made our advance up hill in gallant 
style, but were no sooner on the top, when, to the 
disgust of all my comrades, we had to come half 
way down again. The ground where we found 
ourselves was strewn with a great number of dead 
and wounded, together with all kinds of arms 
and accoutrements, and to vent their spite of 
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being kept in the rear, a few of our men set to 
demolish drums with the point of their lances. 

One of the drums, a very big instrument, haying 
been overturned in this way, I saw creeping out 
from behind a Bussian officer, apparently unhurt, 
whom I went at once to seize and make prisoner. 
But quick as lightning, he drew a pistol and fired 
it at me, the bullet grazing my left hand and 
cutting the bridle I held. 

'^ Ah! you rascal," I cried; and giving him a 
thrust with the but-end of my lance, felled him 
to the ground. 

I was immediately sorry for what I Had done 
when I saw his head-dress fall off,. and beheld 
a youth of apparently not more than seventeen 
years of age, with a face like that of a girl. ' 
In another minute I was out of the saddle to 
stanch the blood from the wound I had given — 
the first wound I had ever inflicted in my life. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

*'A whole field strewed with shell splinten, oannon-ghot, 
ruined tumbrils, and dead men and horses; stragglers stiU 
remaining, not so much as buried. And those red mould- 
heaps : ay, there lie the shells of men, out of which all life 
and virtue has been blown ; and now they are swept together, 
and crammed-down out of sight, like blown egg-shells." 

Carlylb, Sartor Beaartus. 

'* Tliey say it was a shocking sight, 
After the field was won, 
For many thousand bodies here 

Lay rotting in the sun. 
But things like that, you know, must be, 
After a famous victory." 

SoxTTHEY, Blenheim. 

The lance-thrnst from my hand had wounded 
the young Russian officer in the lower part of the 
shoulder, and seeing the blood flow, I hastily dis- 
mounted to give him all the assistance I could. 
He seemed touched on my helping him to tie a 
handkerchief around his arm, and while doing so 
he attempted conversation in French. 

His thanks passed, I asked him why he had 
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fired at me, the battle being over, and he in the 
aaidfit of our troops. 

"To save my honour," he quickly replied, "as 
I could not allow being made a prisoner without 
offering resistance." 

I could not help thinking that the " honour " 
of shooting a fellow-creature in cold blood was 
not of a very lofty kind ; however, I did not say 
so, unwilling to hurt the feelinga of the poor lad, 
and, merely telling him that I had no choice but 
to lead him away as prisoner, to which he freely 
assented, conducted him to Colonel Laurenceson. 
Our commander ordered me to take him to the 
rear, where I left the youth among a number of 
his countrymen who had just been brought in, 
promising, when I turned my back, to visit him 
again. 

I did so in the evening, taking with me a basis 
of mutton broth which I got from some of my 
comrades, who, instead of hunting after Eussian 
soldiers, had wisely captured a Bussian sheep, 
and set to roast it before an immense fire, made 
up of the stocks of broken muskets which were 
str&wn plentiAiUy all over the ground. My 
yoimg prisoner, who, I now found, had only a 
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email flesh wound, warmly expressed his thanks 
for the little kindness I showed him, exclaiming^ 
that he hoped to be able to prove his gratitude 
some day. 

" Virtue is its own reward," said I, " even to 
the distribution of mutton broth," To act up to 
the good old text, I went back to treat myself to a 
can ftill of soup, strengthened by a splendid morsel 
from the hind leg of the Russian. 

A large crowd of my comrades had assembled 
in the meanwhile aroimd the roasting sheep, my 
friend Mike holding a leading position, in the 
double function of head cook and carver, helping 
others but not forgetting to help himself. Every- 
body in the troop seemed in the highest spirits, 
except one poor fellow called Peter Marsh, who, 
sitting on the ground, a little distance off, refused 
to take any of the meat and broth offered to him, 
although, as I knew, he had not tasted warm food 
since the day we left the Himalaya. 

On asking him the cause of his refusal to par- 
take in our cheer, he told me, with choked 
utterance, that he felt utterly miserable, having 
just heard that his only brother had been killed 
during the day, 
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" Where was your brother ? " I inquired. 

" In the 23rd Welsh Fusiliers," replied he. 

"Are you sure he is deadP" I continued, 
desirous of holding out something hopeful, and 
not knowing what else to say. 

He looked at me as if surprised. " It is true," 
he cried, " I have not seen his body, and only 
heard from a man in the same rank with him that 
he had been hit by a cannon ball. — Perhaps 
he is only wounded, and may be alive yet," he 
ejaculated, after a moment's pause, springing to 
his feet. 

I proffered my assistance in helping him to 
look for his brother, which he accepted thank- 
fully, and we both started off on our search. 
After making all the inquiries we could among the 
soldiers of the 23rd, we went to explore the route 
which the regiment had taken during the battle, 
examining with particular care the neighbour- 
hood where it was said the brother of Peter Marsh 
had fallen. But we could find nowhere the least 
trace of him, and, indeed, soon perceived the im- 
possibility of discovering one body, dead or alive, 
among thousands. There were horrible sights, 
wherever the eye turned, of mangled corpses. 
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limbs strewn about, bodies without IieadSy bowels 
torn out, brains oozing through open wounds, and 
blood bursting from mangled breasts, ears, and 
eyes. There were heaps of dead horses in one 
place, and heaps of human bodies in another : 
heads here, and legs and arms there, and ghastly, 
hideous death everywhere. Half-an-hour's walk 
among these scenes while it was near getting* 
dark made me feel utterly miserable and wretchecl, 
and the aspect of my poor companion, who was 
staring about Tacantly with wide open eyes, hia 
lost brother before him in every mangled, blood- 
stained trunk over and upon which we were 
stepping, was not made to raise my spirits. 

"Let us return to our regiment, Peter," I said 
at last ; " we can do nothing here." 

" No, we can do nothing," he repeated, me«- 
chanically, while I dragged him back to the 
place from where we had started. 

Our comrades were just finishing their Russiaa 
sheep, and in high state of inward satisfactioxi. 
It was evident that the horrors of the battle-field, 
and the sight of piles of corpses^ had no effect to 
spoil the flavour of th^r mutton. 

I had a very good night's rest^ far better than 
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I expected, on the Alma field. Mike, who seemed 
to have taken me into his special affection since 
our memorable meeting behind the Duke of Cam- 
bridge's hut, invited me to share his quarters in 
a wonderful little cabin, which he constructed out 
of the materials of a broken gun carriage, a 
couple of big drums, and a few horse rugs. I 
accepted the offer with thanks, stipulating, how* 
ever, that Peter Marsh, about whom I felt much 
concerned, should share our residence. 

We were just proceeding to stretch out and go to 
sleep, when Mike discovered two dead bodies in a 
comer of his hut, under the wheels of the carriage. 
They were Eussian soldiers, in long grey coats 
and flat forage caps, with heads horribly mutilated, 
and legs stained completely red, as if they had 
waded in blood. My comrade very unconcernedly 
took hold of the corpsesi and pulled them outside 
our hiding-place, remarking as he did so that 
their presence would spoil the beauty of our 
" bedroom." 

I looked on while this was being done with 
almost indifference, yet secretly wondering at 
my own apathy, and at the fact of my feelings 
haying got hardened in so very short a time. A 
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few minutes after Mike liad cast out tlie dead 
Rassians we all were fast asleep, and did not 
awake till at sunrise the next morning, tlie 21st 
September. 

We spent this day in giving our swords and 
saddlery a good cleaning with sand and water^ 
after which I with some others enjoyed a bath in 
the Alma, which was so delightftd, the warm sun 
shining upon us, and the vineyards on the river 
bank glowing with their rich fruit and green 
leaves, that it seemed almost impossible to realise 
the idea of this sweet spot having been a scene of 
carnage and death not many hours before. Re- 
turned from the bath, I took a walk up the hill to 
the Russian encampment which our troops had 
stormed the previous day.« 

The battle-field now presented a very different 
aspect to what it did when I visited it in the twi- 
light with poor Peter Marsh. Numerous detach- 
ments of our itifantry were busily engaged in 
collecting the dead, while bodies of fatigue parties, 
headed by surgeons, were looking after the 
wounded, either carrying them off in arabas and 
litters, or throwing blankets over them, putting 
coats and saddles under their heads to serve as 
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pillows, and giving tliem water, for which they 
were incessantly crying. Nearly all the wounded 
appeared to be lying together in maaaes, witWn 
a comparatively small space, and the same was 
the case with the corpses, piled up in some in- 
stances in long rows, like shocks of com fresh 
from the hands of the reapers. 

Our own dead lay thickest in front of a slight 
eminence on which a Russian battery had been 
standing; the uniforms of the 23rd, 33rd, and 
95th regiments of infantry, and of the Grenadier 
Guards were most conspicuous here, the total 
number of corpses apparently not amounting to 
less than a thousand* Beyond this frightful spot 
the ground for some distance was comparatively 
unencumbered, strewn only here and there with 
muskets, swords, shakos, and camp kettles, which 
seemed to have been thrown away by the enemy 
when retreating before the steady fire of our 
battalions. 

Having passed this field, I got into the Russian 
entrenchments, and upon a spectacle more hideous 
than any I had yet beheld. There was before 
me nearly an acre of corpses, lying so thick in 
most parts that the ground under them could not 
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be seen, the masa oozing out fo&tid streams wliichr 
made the hill-side all round idipperj with blood. 
Almost all the Bussian soldiers lying dead here 
seemed very young, frequently mere lads, but 
nevertheless stout and well-made ; they wore short 
grey coata fastened with a band round the waist, 
blue cloth trousers, with a thin red stripe, and 
thick leather boots reaching almost to the Imees. 

Aa I looked on the grim multitude of slain men, 
most of them weltering in blood, I noticed with 
horror that all were not quite dead, a few of the 
gore-covered figures lifting up arms and feet, ix% 
faint efforts to crawl through the field of corpses. 
The sun shone bright and gloriou^i upon all the 
ineffable horror; there were flowers waving in 
the soft breeze a little distance off, and birds were 
singing in the sky. I felt giddy, and sad unto 
death, and fled away. 

To get oyer my mvolmitary grief, and try to 
forget what I had seen, I took a long walk 
towarda the sea, and when evening came visited 
the young officer whom I had made prisoner. 
He received me with almost a burst of aiSection, 
which quite startled me, and I did not know what 
to think of it till having been told by him of 
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some of the springs that were moving his feel- 
ings. 

The poor youth, I found, had been reflecting a 
great deal of what had happened to him within 
the last twenty-four hours, arriving at the con- 
clusion that he had not only been very wrong 
but committed a crime in shooting at me, for 
which he would have deserved death. As I had 
not only spared him at the moment, bat as he 
discovered, had not even reported his crime, he 
fancied he owed me his life, and it was on ac- 
count of this somewhat imaginatiTe notion that 
he approached me with a fondness which at first 
I could not understand. 

When his flow of thankAil expressions had 
come to an end, I told the youth plainly that in 
my opinion there was no cause whatever for his 
belief that he owed me his life, for although his' 
attack upon me was neither fair nor justified, ha 
had been punished sufficiently for it by the wound 
I had inflicted. But my reasoning foimd no 
favour with the young officer, who kept repeating 
that he could not give up his conviction as to the 
extent he was indebted to me, so that finally I 
thought it best to drop the matter, talking on 
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general subjects, and then prepared to leave. But 
before getting away, the youth grasped my hand, 
and looking me full in the face, inquired earnestly 
whether I would make him a promise. 

" What is it ? '' I asked, half inclined to laugh 
at the sentimental aspect of the girlish face 
opposite me. 

" I wish greatly " he exclaimed, with some 
little pathos, " that you will let me know of your 
whereabouts as soon as this war is at an end. I 
am the youngest son of Prince Labanoff, general 
in the infantry, and military governor of the 
province of Yoronetz, and my parents, as well 
as I, will be most grateful if you will send us a 
letter with your address.*' 

I was very much surprised at the words, scarcely 
knowing whether my youthful prisoner was 
speaking seriously, or only bent upon some little 
fun, and for a minute or two made no reply. 

Beholding my silence, the youth continued, 
more earnest in manner than before, "I shall 
probably be exchanged in a very short time, per- 
haps even to-morrow, or the day after, and may 
not see you again ; therefore, do not leave me 
without making the promise I ask of you." 
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I reflected for a moment, and it appearing to 
me that there could be no great harm in sending 
my humble name, with the address '* Hounslow 
camp " or '* Maidstone barracks " over it, to a 
Russian governor and prince, consented to do so, 
if fortunate enough to see the end of the war. 

The youth, on receiying my promise, seemed 
oyerjoyed, and deeming the sport had lasted long 
enough, I made my salute and went away, I 
remembered that I had read once, in some book 
about Russia, that the subjects of the Czar, par- 
ticularly in the upper classes, were great linguists 
and great actors, and it struck me I had found a 
living sample. 

The second night on the battle-field of the 
Alma passed to me as comfortably as the first, 
. Mike's hut proving an admirable sleeping apart- 
ment, as cozy almost as our quarters on board the 
Himalaya. However we were not allowed to enjoy 
our rest quite so long as the previous day, for an 
hour before dawn it sounded to boot and saddle, and 
a dozen voices at the same time shouted into our 
nest, " The Russians are coming.'' 

I scrambled out as fast as I could, but, together 
with many of my companions, had some trouble 
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to get mj hopse ready^ as the cleansing of the 
day before left every strap undone and in dis- 
order. Nevertheless, we were in our saddles in 
little more than five minutes, and then set off in a 
brisk trot up-hill. The march was of the shortest, 
however, for before we had gone half a mile, we 
were ordered to halt, after which, in a few moments^ 
we had to wheel round, and to return to our 
quarters. 

Trotting back slowly, we heard a very interesting 
piece of news. The enemy who had disturbed us 
thus early in the morning, abridging our com- 
fortable sleep, was, we learnt, nothing more nor less 
than a lot of Crimean haystacks that were being 
moved along by our commissariat. To mistake 
haystacks for Russians was too good ftm not to 
make us aU laugh heartily, and so we turned in 
for another short rest, not much the worse for 
our excursion. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

'* One fetal remembrance, one Borrow whioh throws 
Its Weak shade alike o'er our joys and our woes ; 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm, and affliction no sting." 

MooRE. 

This morning, the 22nd of September, we had 
a watering parade on stripped saddles, at a rather 
earlier hour than usual, and just as I was mount- 
ing, there came a messenger from the 2nd 
Dragoons, or Scots Greys, who, asking for me, 
put a note into my hand. 

Its contents surprised me beyond anything that 
could have happened. I learnt that a first cousin, 
whom even in my dreams I would not have 
expected to have seen at this moment, he being a 
student of medicine at Edinburgh when I left 
Scotland, had made his appearance on the shore 
of the Crimea the previous day as a corporal in 
the Scots Greys. Aware that I had enlisted in 
the 17th Lancers, and hearing that my regiment 
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was near, he had despatched the note, inviting 
me to come and see him, and mentioning specially 
that he wished to tell me something about 
" Annie." 

My heart fluttered when I read the dear name, 
and I felt the blood come to my face. I had not 
heard from her I so fondly loved for more than 
a year, and yet she had been in my thoughts 
almost uninterruptedly day and night, amidst all 
the strange and terrible scenes I had gone through. 
But longing as I was to get news of my Annie, 
I had a strange presentiment of ill-tidings, 
and I fancied my voice was slightly trembling 
when asking our troop-sergeant to allow me 
to pay a short visit to the Scots Greys, to see a 
relative. 

"Go, by all means,'' was the answer to my 
request, " but be back soon, for it may be there 
will be an order to advance early this morning, 
and perhaps a battle before the evening." 

The words, to my excited imagination, had a 
strange mysterious sound. Before me stood the 
vision of a new frightful storm against Kussian 
batteries, and of fields covered with wounded and 
dying, I among them, and my cousin in the 
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Scots Grey whispering into my ear a last greet- 
ing from Annie. 

Giving my horse to Peter Marsh, who volun- 
teered to take charge of it, I hurried along the 
hill-side towards the hamlet of Ulukul, where, 
as I was told, the Scots Qreys had their encamp- 
ment. I soon found them, and, arrived at the 
first troop lines, asked for Donald Forbes. They 
directed me to the rear, where again I inquired 
after Forbes, 

"Do you mean Corporal Forbes P" said a tall 
trooper, strutting about in his long scarlet 
mantle. 

" Corporal, or no corporal," cried I, with silly 
impatience ; " he is my cousin." 

"The deuce he is: who would have thought 
soP" muttered the burly fellow, scanning my 
thin wasted figure from top to bottom. 

" If you want to see Corporal Forbes," he added 
slowly, "I dare say you will find him in the 
second lines." 

Thither I hurried accordingly, almost out of 
breath, and was about to make another inquiry, 
when I found my course suddenly arrested from 
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behind bj a pair of big arms^ grasping my 
sboulders as in a vice. 

At the same moment tbere came a low bass 
voice, not altogether unfamiliar to my ear, " Why, 
Alec, you are running like mad." 

I turned round, and beheld my cousin Donald, 
or, as I thought at the first glance, the enlarged 
portrait of my cousin. He had grown two or 
three inches taller since I had seen him last at 
Edinburgh, and his wiry form had expanded 
more than proportionately, while his sallow, 
smooth, medical student face had become rubicund 
and hairy, every inch worthy a corporal in the 
heavy dragoons. 

"I would have scarcely known you again, 
Donald,'^ said I, looking at him with astonish- 
ment. 

" There was no mistaking you. Alec," he 
replied, with a little mocking chuckle; "why, 
you are as thin as ever, and as pale as ever, and 
seem scarcely fit to fight the battles of her 
Gracious Majesty against the Czar of all the 
Bussias.'' 

I felt rather vexed with my cousin for his 
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remarks upon my personal appearance. "You 
may well laugh at me/' I cried, " you, who arfe 
fresh from the flesh-pots of Egypt ; the wonder 
is not that I am pale and thin, but that I am 
alive." 

"Never mind, my dear fellow,*' interrupted 
Donald, " don't let us argue the matter just now, 
for I am on duty, and can only give you ten 
minutes. I suppose you'd like to get some news 
from home?" 

" Very much indeed," I repKed. 

My cousin then began to relate a long string 
of home news, packing his ten minutes very close 
with information. He first told me many par- 
ticulars about my dear mother, informing me that 
she had " taken on sadly " on first hearing that 
I had become a soldier, but got over it before 
long, and ended by being very hopeful that I 
would prosper in the career which I had chosen. 
She only complained, Donald informed me, of 
my unkindness in commimicating with her so 
rarely, from which I inferred that either she had 
an exaggerated idea of the writing facilities at 
the disposal of a private in the Lancers, or that 
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she had received few, if any, of the dozen letters 
that I had posted to her address sinoe mj departure 
from Portsmouth. 

Haying retailed all the information of which 
he was possessed concerning my mother, and 
replied to a hundred inquiries from me about her, 
Donald proceeded to give some bits of news of 
other relatives, and then all at once cried that 
his time was up. " I must be off, my dear fellow,** 
he exclaimed, '' I shall see you again one of these 
days. Good-bye for the present.** 

I felt dreadfully embarrassed, longing for my 
life to hear the message I expected from the girl 
in whom all my thoughts were centered, and 
surprised he should not deliver it without being 
asked. 

At last, seeing my cousin turn round, and on 
the point of leaving, I stammered out, "Were 
you not going to say something about Annie P** 

" Oh, yes, yes, I remember,** he cried, " about 
your old sweetheart: I had almost forgotten 
her. I had a letter from her the day before 
yesterday, in which she asks me to give her 
compliments to you, in case I should see you.*' 
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I trembled all over with excitement. 

'' She expects a baby about Christmas/' Donald 
added carelessly. 

" A baby P" I ejaculated, not knowing whether 
I was walking or dreaming ; " a baby ? Is she 
then married?" 

'*0f course she is, pretty little witch," my 
cousin exclaimed, looking at me with surprise. 
" Your mother surely must have told you in one 
of her letters that she accepted Duncan Macfarlane, 
of Glasgow, — whom, I believe, you have known, 
— ^for better or for worse last February." 

A sudden feeling of giddiness came over me. 
I looked at my cousin, and wanted to speak, but 
could not bring a word over my lips. 

He seemed to imderstand what was going on 
within me, and his face assumed a sympathising 
look. 

" My dear fellow," he cried, shaking my hand 
with warmth, " don't give way. You know, women 
are women : they are all alike — a vain, empty- 
headed set of flirts. With them it's ' out of eyes 
out of mind.' Besides, you could scarcely hope 
that, having once enlisted, she should wait for 
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you, with the single conBolation before her of 
becoming one day a soldier's wife, and, perhaps, 
the washerwoman of the regiment." 

I could hear no more, but, wringing my cousin's 
hand, tore myself away, in a mood of despair 
such as I had never known in my life. 
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